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FOREWORD 


The Delusion of Appeasement 


History’s verdict on appeasement is unmistakable: it simply doesn’t pay. It has been tried many times. 
It has been the refuge of the weaker, less virile, less courageous nation in many a struggle for survival. In- 
evitably each act of appeasement has made the aggressor stronger and the appeaser relatively weaker. It 
has usually made war a certainty rather than preserved the peace. 

A striking case history of the failure of what must be one of the most abject appeasements on record 
cheute be a salutary warning to the ve prance today. Moreover the hate-spapee-s-s of the tee be mastery 


times. Change the names of the protagonists in this sentence from Polybius, the Greek Sinaaeter in - cai 
of Rome, and the conclusion must be reached that there is nothing new under the sun: “The Carthaginians 
were fighting for their own security and the dominion of Africa, and the Romans for the empire of the 
world.” 

When our story begins, Rome and Carthage were nearing the end of more than a hundred years of cold 
and hot warfare. In 149 B.C. the Carthaginians faced a dilemma. Should they “expose their country to war 
and its terrors, or not daring to face the attack of the enemy, yield unresistingly to every demand?” This 
same question is being asked in some quarters today. The Carthaginians chose the latter course. What did it 
profit them to submit to the cynical, ruthless and arrogant demands of their enemy? They must have known 
that Cato, like Hitler and the Communist conspiracy, had made no secret of Roman objectives. “Carthage 
must be destroyed,” Cato thundered in the Roman Senate. Let us now examine the valuable assistance the 
Carthaginians themselves gave the Romans in achieving their own defeat. 

The Romans began their negotiations with a demand for 300 children of their noblest families as 
hostages. If they complied and promised “to obey their orders in other respects, the freedom and autonomy 
of Carthage should be preserved.” So double talk is no new invention, as the event shows. For the Car- 
thaginians complied amid the wailing and lamentations of the bereaved mothers, many of whom, Appian 
tells us, predicted with rare prescience “that it would profit the city nothing to have delivered up their 
children.” 

The next demand came in no time at all. “If you are sincerely desirous of peace why do you need any 
arms? Come, surrender to us all your weapons and engines of war, both public and private.” Again, the 
Carthaginians complied and Appian reports that complete armor for 200,000 men, innumerable javelins 
and about 2,000 catapults together with the ships of their Navy were collected and delivered to the Ro- 
mans. Then came the ultimatum which was delivered with unparalleled cynicism and arrogance of which 
the following excerpt gives only the faintest inkling: 

“Bear bravely the remaining command of the Senate. Yield Carthage to us, and betake yourselves 
where you like within your own territory at a distance of at least ten miles from the sea, for we are re- 
solved to raze your city to the ground.” In spite of every effort made by the Carthaginian ambassadors, 
the Romans refused to soften their ultimatum. When the news reached Carthage there was consternation 
and a “scene of blind, raving madness.” This is not surprising. Carthage, the late dominant sea power, 
whose livelihood was gained on the waters of the Mediterranean, was ordered to permit the destruction of 
their city and give up their commerce. In their desperation, the Carthaginians, in spite of having no wea- 
pons, declared war and for three years with improvised weapons, resisted the siege of their city. The odds 
were too great, however, and Carthage was finally taken. The comparatively few survivors who did not 
commit suicide were sold into slavery. 

Now the Romans were, they claimed, peace-loving aggressors. No more than Hitler, did they desire 
war for war’s sake. Like all actual or would-be conquerors, before or since, the Romans preferred to get 
what they wanted without having to fight and the dove of peace was a convenient symbol for the unwary 
then as now. And successive demands for concessions and surrender of one thing after another to reduce the 
will and the ability to fight was one of their most effective tools of aggression. 

Today on one of the world’s most magnificent sites, the Carthage of those days has disappeared com- 
pletely from the face of the earth. No atomic bomb attack could obliterate more absolutely any modern city 
of half a million inhabitants. The epitaph for the city-state of Carthage might well be a warning: “Put 


not your trust in appeasement.” 
y PP Dona_Lp ARMSTRONG 
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A Catalyst for the 
Permanent Peace 


Although the conditions for easing of East-West 
tensions are not, in general, moderating at the pre- 
sent time, refinements in the formula for a perman- 
ent peace are still the purpose of much research and 
deliberation. There are three basic areas of explora- 
tion: the initial conditions, the terms, and the crea- 
tion of an environment in which the terms and con- 
ditions can take form. It is the third area, the crea- 
tion of an environment, that is lacking in definition. 

The initial conditions are under constant delibera- 
tion: a nuclear moratorium, arms inspection, disen- 
gagement, restrictions on military use of outer space. 
The terms have been well stated: world law, dis- 
armament—or, at least, the groundwork has been 
laid upon which negotiation can follow. But what 
is the plan for accommodating these terms and con- 
ditions—in particular, disarmament? 

World disarmament appears as the most signifi- 
cant parameter in securing the peace. Much has been 
stated relative to charting a course of action in the 
reduction of forces and instruments of war. The 
consonance of economic planning accompanying dis- 
armament is grossly out of proportion. The consid- 
erations have been brief and sporadic. Continuity in 
the deliberation of this problem for the purpose of 
elaborating on the parameters does not exist in pro- 
portion to its importance. Even the problem itself 
has not been clearly defined. 

It is interesting to note not only the facts that have 
been stated in support of the need for continuing 
effort, but also the occurrence of these statements. 
The time lapse between the several statements is also 
of significance. These observations lead to the con- 
clusion that a coordinated effort is required in draft- 
ing a detailed blueprint to chart a course for adjust- 
ing our economy to a peaceable world devoid of na- 
tional military establishments. A brief cataloging of 
some of the attention given to the problem is pre- 
sented in the following paragraphs. 

In papers presented at the request of the Economic 
Sub-Committee of the National Peace Council in 
1953,” the economic and industrial implications of 
arms reduction is compared to the rearmament pro- 
gram in Great Britain. Illustration is given of eco- 
nomic programming involved. 

Dr. Grover W. Ensley, in a speech delivered on 
July 23, 1956, at Stanford University,* presented 
statistics on the economic cost of defense, aggregate 
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Formulation of 


BY CARLTON B. GOSS 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


“An understanding of our economic discourse re 
quires an appreciation of one of its basic rules: men 
of high position are allowed, by a special act of grace, 
to accommodate their reasoning to the answer they 
need.” 

Joun KENNETH GALBRAITH 


adjustments to reduced defense outlays in 1945 and 
1953, and the more difficult problems of short-run 
adjustments to be made by specific industries, eco- 
nomic setting. In conclusion Dr. Ensley called atten- 
tion to the fact that, “It is necessary that serious and 
systematic thought be devoted to the character of the 
adjustments which would be called for and to the 
development of techniques, both in the private and 
public spheres, for assuring that these adjustments 
will be effectively made.” In similar tone, Mabel 
Newcomer has stated in a speech delivered at the 
Louis Pink Lecture Series on December 11, 1956,' 
“Adjustments such as these require time and plan- 
ning... At the moment, . . . we are in a less favor- 
able position than we were at the end of World War 
II, to weather any sharp drop in government spend- 
ing. The average citizen has neither the savings nor 
the great lack of consumer durables that he had ten 
years ago. And business, too, is in less need of re- 
placements.” 

At an Arden House conference on disarmament in 
December, 1956, much was said relative to the eco- 
nomic factors of disarmament. Doubt was expressed 
that effective disarmament would command majority 
support in Congress or among the people. At this 
conference the president of the Eastman Kodak 
Corporation outlined a plan for setting up a planning 
committee made up of citizens deeply concerned in 
the achievement of genuine disarmament. Its func- 
tion would be to collate and evaluate scientific and 


1John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1958. (With Publisher’s permission) 

2Ian Mikardo, M.P. “The Economic Consequences of Rearmament and 
Disarmament,” published in the report of the National Peace Council 
Disarmament Commission, Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 58, London. 

3“Economic Consequences of Disarmament,” Disarmament Background 
Series, Memorandum M-4, U. S. Dept. of State. 

4The Economics of Disarmament, Vital Speeches, Vol. 
Feb., 1, 1957. 
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economic facts, and in light of them to study and re- 
port on the merits of specific proposals for approach- 
ing disarmament with due regard to security. There 
was some disagreement among economists as to the 
general effect of disarmament on our economy. How- 
ever, Kenneth Boulding, Senator Flanders, and 
Senator Sparkman were of the opinion that special 
programs of study were in order. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to note that at the 
second Arden House Conference on disarmament in 
March 1958, although recognition was given to eco- 
nomics, no more definitive plan was described or 
recommended. 

Of particular significance is the statement of Ger- 
hard Colm before the Subcommittee on Disarmament 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
March 7, 1957. Dr. Colm prepared three alternative 
full-employment models of the Gross National Prod- 
uct, one assuming no disarmament, one assuming a 
cut in national security programs to about one-half 
the present level, and the third assuming an increase 
in security expenditures. The estimates of GNP were 
projected to 1965. Examination of the figures shows 
that some considerable adjustments must be made 
in order to maintain an expanding economy with a 
reduction in the military program. In his summary, 
Dr. Colm said, “This statement presupposes that the 
nation will be willing to allocate the necessary re- 
sources to this end and to make the needed adjust- 
ments in tax and other fiscal or monetary policies . . 
We should be well prepared to make the adjustments 
to a reduction in armament . . . it is my hope that this 
Subcommittee may stimulate such advance planning 
within and without the Government.” 

At the same hearing William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, was 
questioned: 

Senator Pastore: “Do you know of any activity on 
the part of Government or otherwise that is making a 
study of the possible problems that might crop up 
in the event that this transition does take place? Do 
you know of any machinery or program that could be 
thrown in to effect or to alleviate any long-term 
economic dislocation?” 

Mr. Martin: “No, I don’t. We have given some 
consideration to these things at the Board but only 
on a desultory basis. It is not on an organized basis.” 

In Senator Humphrey’s report to the 85th Con- 
gress in September of 1957 specific recommendation 
was made to fill this void. And again in his final 
report a year later emphasized the recommendation 
that “there should be an adequate staff of competent 
personnel for disarmament and that sufficient funds 
should be made available for this purpose.” The Sub- 
committee was “struck by the disparity in the effort 
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the world is putting into thought and action for con- 
trolling and reducing armaments and the effort going 
into the development, fabrication and build-up of 
armaments.” 

More recently, the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation has considered ways to make tho- 
rough, practical plans for adjusting our economy 
to a peaceable world,” urging “the mobilization and 
coordination of all government agencies . . . to plan 
and assist in carrying out the retraining and reloca- 
tion of workers affected; to encourage research and 
development of new products which can create new 
employment; and for the transfer to programs for 
the common welfare, of productive capacity and labor 
now going into the arms race.” 

Each of these papers and conferences has been 
brief and inconclusive as to the nature of the pro- 
gram required, but all have agreed on the require- 
ment. At the time of this writing and in view of all 
the testimony there is still no comprehensive, or- 
ganized program in the offing, nor are funds avail- 
able—neither private nor public. 

Studies are presently being made on a limited 
scale by the trade unions and the aircraft industries 
of Southern California. However, consideration of 
a part of the economy does not illustrate the course 
of the whole. 

Justification for an expanded program is, of course, 
the maintenance of full employment. In this the 
item of most importance is the consideration of the 
individual, not because the individual is the voice of 
a democracy, but that the labor force is a significant 
variable. The labor force cannot be treated as a de- 
pendent variable like a mechanical force or an elec- 
tromotive force. The labor force is made up of 
people. Hence, the guidance of this force of indiv- 
iduals calls for a plan which they can subscribe to— 
a plan for guidance of the leaders of government 
and industry which they can promote. To date, no 
central authority with such programming has been 
established. 

The political implications are many. The business- 
man must maintain his position. In order to do so 
he clings to conventional economic policy because 
this is the only acceptable course yielding a high de- 
eree of predictability. There is no evident alternative. 

The Soviets have recognized this in their allega- 
tions of “fabulous profits from military orders.” 
Were a plan for the accommodation of disarmament 
set to paper, it would place greater sincerity and 
practicality to first-order negotiations. It is a basic 


5Questions on Disarmament and Your Job, Friends Committee on Na- 


tional Legislation. 
6Declaration of the Soviet Government Concerning the Question of 
Disarmament and Reduction of International Tension, November 17, 1956. 
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premise of the Soviets—that capitalism will not sur- 
vive without military spending—so why would they 
not engage in the arms competition for their own 
security. Until we can lay out the plan to refute this 
premise and until we also indoctrinate the political 
heads and the public—down to the grass roots—so 
that they believe in it and preach it—then the arms 
race will continue. This does not contend that such a 
plan will automatically bring disarmament into 
being. The many other factors are beyond the scope 
of this essay. But the contention is that it will not 
come into being until a forward-looking economic 
plan is adopted. 

Further justification for the drafting of a blue- 
print is that we do not have the experience of a 
similar reconversion to refer to in making decisions 
when the time comes. In a war economy—hot or 
cold war—official decision-making is war-oriented 
by virtue of experience. The least substitute, in the 
absence of actual trial, is a detailed guide drafted in 
a form acceptable to all who would be subject to it. 
We all talk about disarmament, but there is no evi- 
dence that we believe it could really happen. Po- 
litical heads advocate disarmament, but what posi- 
tive advancements can be made when faced with a 
lack of faith in a system of security through disarma- 
ment? Advancements that might be made would 
inevitably be negated in the event that a situation 
occurred requiring a command decision if such deci- 
sion is based on the experience of our present war 
economy. 

An alternative to a war economy is difficult, if not 
impossible, to decide on in advance of its trial. Thus 
we have no choice but to maintain the status quo. It 
is sound strategy to deal with what is familiar. The 
wisdom of national security through arms provides 
a formidable defense to the alternatives. If inquiries 
are made as to how we escape the preoccupation with 
military production, it is well that the answers be 
documented in advance. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to suggest the 
alternatives, but to urge a step-by-step consideration 
of possibilities. We have been reminded several 
times of the economic effects of disarmament, but 
are untroubled by the absence of investigation. How- 
ever, recognition of the problem does not yield a 
solution. Before efforts can be properly directed, 
before a program can be established and funded, the 
fundamental problems must be clearly and concisely 
stated. The implementation of the program must be 
described before funds can be set aside. The cus- 
tomer usually wants to know what he is buying be- 
fore he writes the check. 

As suggested earlier, the goal is a blueprint, or 
a guide to the decision-makers in realigning the econ- 
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omy at the appropriate stages of development of dis- 
armament. Now, in between the definition of the 
problem and sighting the goal there are a number of 
other basic manipulations to be performed. In search 
for a solution it not only requires an analytic ap- 
proach but also a creative approach unhampered by 
“conventional wisdom.” 

In research in the scientific field a valid conclusion 
consists of the evaluation of many trials, and always 
with a “control.” So also in this economic experiment 
are required more than one plan of attack as well as 
a control. Three basic studies will be presented later 
in this essay to illustrate the point of arriving at a 
valid solution. However, one technique that can be 
applied to all is suggested here. In making any 
study, it is feasible to check the results by making 
a mathematical model in similar fashion to Dr. 
Colm’s only on a much expanded scale and then pro- 
gramming an electronic computer to run the prob- 
lem through. Thus the parameters can be varied 
and on a short-time scale observe the results. 

In illustration of the desirability of employing a 
computer, the results would make a reasonable sub- 
stitute for experience. More important than that, 
the determination of the economic conditions experi- 
enced, accompanying disarmament cannot be per- 
formed by considering static quantities. It is an im- 
plicit function. Hence, to examine the stability of the 
function, the dynamic conditions must be considered. 
For a given set of parameters and a given set of 
values the function may be degenerative. For another 
set of values it may be regenerative, i.e., an expand- 
ing economy. Or, on the other hand, the function may 
become regenerative by virtue of a variation in the 
phasing of one of the dependent variables. The 
phasing can be adjusted to avoid damaging transients. 
Such computers are being utilized in war games, so 
also they can be utilized in “peace games.” 

Three distinctly separate studies are recommended. 
The programs suggested in the following are not 
necessarily offered as the programs, but as examples 
of the kind of studies required to demonstrate the 
validity of one or the other. They are also offered 
as stimulation for other alternatives, but primarily to 
illustrate the need for more than one. 


I 


The first model that suggests itself is based on 
the conventional economic principles of full employ- 
ment and expanding economy. It is with this that 
we are most familiar and may yield the most ac- 
ceptable results. However, such a model cannot be 
entirely conventional. Galbraith’ warns us of a shift 


7Cf. The A flue nt Society. 
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in emphasis on the urgency of full production, but 
the level of employment remains as a major problem 
to be solved. 

Foreign aid to underdeveloped areas is usually 
recommended as a worthy investment to absorb the 
apparently available funds, but it is not a cure-all 
or necessarily a first step in reapportioning the money 
made available by reductions in defense spending. 
Again it is a function of the proper time phasing of 
market and producer development. 

A new level of economic activity, a readjusted 
social balance, interim measures such as cyclicly-grad- 
uated unemployment compensation®, wage and price 
controls will need to be examined. Conventional, 
but unconventional. 


II 


This essay has dealt with full employment and an 
expanding economy as prime factors because they are 
accepted conventions. However, these are means 
to an end and not ends in themselves. As an alterna- 
tive, consider the economy as Adler® has proposed; 
that of just distribution of wealth by virtue of owner- 
ship of capital as a more significant factor than the 
wages of labor. Such a program would, of course, 
develop a decidedly different mathematical model. 
Such a program is offered as a substitute for a further 
drift toward socialism that might be the result of a 
realignment of the conventional economy. 


III 
As a third model or “control” solution consider 
that measures to absorb the labor force and expand 


80p. cit, Chapter XXI. 
9Capitalist Manifesto, Mortimer Adler, Random House, 1958. 


Geneva, 1959 


Forty years ago this spring, Geneva was chosen 
as the center of organized international cooperation. 
This was through the establishment of the League of 
Nations. Today, Geneva is more than ever filled with 
delegates, administrators, and international public 
servants. 

Old Geneva still remains, happily and inevitably, 
the Bouve de Four, Rue de |’Hotel de Ville, the 
Grande Rue, St. Gervais—they are all there, not to 
mention the Bastion and the Monument de la Refor- 
mation, which is not old, except for the event it com- 
memorates, the College and the University which is 
today celebrating its four hundredth anniversary. 

Present-day Geneva, however, shows a great 
transformation. The City and the Canton have al- 
most doubled in population. The pressure for hous- 
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capital formation would not require any very revolu- 
tionary change in our economic system. In other 
words, let the gross national product and standard 
of living fall where it may, but exercise the system 
in the same fashion that the previously described 
systems are exercised. It is this check that may well 
make or break the utility of the entire effort. It is 
the thing that, if properly carried out, will give 
credence to the selected formula to be adopted in 
drafting the blueprint for economic adjustment. 

In summary, the testimony has been heard, the 
problem has been recognized, but an approach to the 
solution has not been taken. It is now our duty to 
define explicitly that approach before we can hope 
for a formal establishment of a central authority with 
programming to fill the void. 

The mounting public and political pressure de- 
mands it. With a well documented proposal for an 
organized approach, the assurance of a valid solution 
would surely gain acceptance. It is the purpose of 
this essay to pave the way for this consideration. 

The end result of such a program would not only 
provide a tool with which the economy could be re- 
aligned, but also serve as an indicator of good faith 
in the security provided by disarmament. It would 
also serve as a model for all nations to undertake 
a similar program. To be complete, international 
cross-telling of results is a necessity. Thus the 
climate for world peace could well be moderated. 

Both East and West acknowledge that nuclear 
warfare would be fatal. Therefore, why the disarm- 
ament deadlock? Could not the maturing of a sound 
economic policy ensuring stability be the catalyst in 
the solution of world peace? 


BY PITMAN POTTER 


Vorld Affairs Correspondent 


ing accommodations is terrific in spite of the parallelo- 
pidons. Automobile, motorcycle and bicycle traffic 
has increased. Here you will see license plates for all 
over the civilized world. The tourist business flour- 
ishes with no extra living space except that provided 
by the States—like Hotel de Rhéne (which also 
houses our Consulate) and the modernized Riche- 
mond, leading to the quays of lovely Lac Genéve. 
The great influx of “foreigners” is noticeable 
everywhere. The Airport, served by many trans-At- 
lantic and continental lines, overshadows the vener- 
able old Gare de Cornavin, which still disgorges 
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inousands of train passengers every day. This is the 
Air Age. 

The basis of all this contemporary Genevese activ- 
ity, apart from the tourist traffic and not entirely 
unrelated to that either, is the tremendous concen- 
tration here of officials representing both govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations. Dur- 
ing World War II, the Palais des Nations was 
largely deserted. Today it is a beehive of activity 
and there is even thought of building a big Annex to 
the Palais where the atomic exposition is installed. 

The Palais on the hill rivals the United Nations in 
New York in activity,for administratively, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has headquarters here, as 
well as do many other agencies. 

Excursions into France, through the Douanes, 
both into the mountains and to seek out one or two 
superb French restaurants (according to Michelin) 
still continue. Cologny, Thoiry, Senthod, Versoix, 
still exist and indeed, provide homes for various 
delegates and officials who cannot find lodgings in 
the City itself. 

In the City there have not been any great addi- 
tions to the facilities for entertainment. A few “night 
clubs” and small-time “Folies Bergére” profess to 
flower. The Comédie operates and the Casino and 
the Casino Theatre (quite different, to put it mildly) 
also persist. The Grand Theatre is still being re- 
built. 

The American Church appears to have grown 
greatly. Dr. Garry O’Grady has built up a large 
and active congregation. The service constitutes a 


Metals for Peace 


Metals, since time immemorial, have played a 
paramount role in the welfare and security of men 
and nations. Wars and the conduct of warfare have 
been immensely influenced by the desire of the “have 
nots” to acquire metals. The rise and fall of a na- 
tion depends largely on its continuing potential to 
discover, acquire and produce, for its industrial and 
military needs, a sufficiency of the essential metals 
and minerals. We are no longer living in a copper 
age, a bronze age, or an iron age, but in an all-in- 
clusive metal age. 

In our present age a single metal may be of vital 
importance to the national welfare, such as tin to 
Bolivia and copper to Chile. And the wide fluctua- 
tions in world markets for tin and copper have been 
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very fine combination of sound ethics and ritual. The 
Catholic population, it is said, now accounts for 55% 
of church membership in the City. English-speaking 
Catholics carry on in the transformed Masonic Tem- 
ple, now a lovely church housing “Eglise Catholique 
Romaine.” 

Well, that’s about it. The circus still performs 
on the Plainpalais. The Grand Passage and the 
Pharmacie Principal still function. The Carouge, 
where the Institut is temporarily located, the Grande 
Canal and the International School (Ecolint) are 
full of students and very lively, they are, too. 

The myriad of small Tabacs, Boulangeries and 
Boucheries, Patisseries and Librairies still dot the 
winding streets. Stamp Collecting in this central 
cosmopolitan City is still the rage. The Journal de 
Genéve, LaSuisse, La Tribune de Genéve, all much 
improved minister to the needs of people for infor- 
mation and interpretation. The Saléve and the Jura 
are still there, snow-covered even in April. And the 
Bise still blows, not too frequently in this last winter, 
mildest in years. 

Oh yes, the parallelopidons. On the margin— 
Florissant, Saconnex, and the rest—have been built 
scores of modernistic apartment houses, standing 
like tall bricks set on edge. They are not entirely 
ugly but also not very beautiful. They house and 
shelter many families of folk attached to the U.N. 
and include many Americans, who are either here 
representing the Government or representing many 
business firms who have located in this lovely city— 
international Capital for many enterprises. 

Genéve 1959 is—plus ca change! 


BY CHARLES WILL WRIGHT 
Former Chief, Mining Division, Bureau 
of Mines, Chief Foreign Mineral 
Specialist attached to State Department 


the cause of serious political and financial reactions in 
these countries. Similar situations have been recorded 
in metal producing countries in the Far East. 
Throughout the world, per capita consumption of 
metals shows a greater increase than population 
(estimated at 2,750 million individuals) since the 
use of metals has helped to improve standards of 
living in many countries. The current living stand- 
ard in the United States, with less than seven per- 
cent of the world’s population, is largely due to its 
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greater use of metals. Our per capita consumption 
is five to eight times the world’s average and for most 
metals it is three times that of Russia. 

Russia which is three times the size of the United 
States, has several thousand geologists and engineers 
engaged in discovering and developing new sources 
of essential metals. Within the next decade Russia 
will be much nearer self-sufficiency in metal supplies 
while the United States, on the contrary, is becoming 
more and more dependent upon foreign sources. 
Therefore it is most important that the United 
States, and all free nations, consolidate their posi- 
tions in metal requirements for their industrial needs, 
thus to counter the Russian economic offensive and 
industrial-expansion threat with which they hope, 
by 1965, to outstrip the Free World. 

In 1958, however, Western Europe produced 97 
million tons of steel as against 60 million tons in 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc. Added to this the U. S. out- 
put and that of the rest of the Free World, gives a 
total of about 200 million tons, or over three times 
that of the USSR and its satellites. Also, in most of 
the other essential metals the Free World produces 
two to four times the combined output of Russia and 
the countries it dominates. The Russians, however, 
by infiltration of their technicians and commercial 
agents in the large metal-producing areas of Asia, 
Africa and South America, hope to acquire their 
metal requirements by barter-trade agreements and 
to divert the flow of certain metals away from the 
Free World. Since the restrictions on the export of 
most strategic materials to Russia were lifted, she 
has been importing large quantities of machinery 
and metal products from the Free World nations 
all of which add to Russia’s industrial power. In 
view of this the Free Nations should take stronger 
measures effectively to oppose Russia’s activities in 
the acquisition of metals from foreign sources. 

The outlook for 1970 is that Russia will still be 
a second industrial power. What the situation will be 
before this century ends is the big question, By that 
time let us hope that the tyranny of communist 
statism will be on its way out and replaced by those 
immutable forces of spiritual liberty which started 
America on the road to economic growth and pros- 
perity. 

Industrial Power 

The Steel Industry: Steel is frequently used as a 
measure of industrial power. Of all the metals in use 
none is so important as steel, the production of which 
is twenty times that of all other metals combined. 

The better living we enjoy and the present posi- 
tion of our nation in world affairs have been based in 
large measure upon easily accessible sources of iron 
ore and coking coal that supply our vast steel indus- 
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try. Among the six leading steel producing nations 
the U. S. accounted for 35% of the world’s output, 
USSR 17.5%, West Germany 8.5%, United King- 
dom 7.5%, France 4.8% and Japan 4.3%. The Free 
World’s total was 75.6°% and that of the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc was 24.4%. 

Vital to steel products, particularly the special 
types for munitions, jet planes and missiles, are ferro- 
alloy metals, which are called upon to resist high 
temperatures, impart hardness and to fulfill other 
functions. The 1957 Free World production of these 
metals, in percentages of world’s output was, iron 
ore 75.4, manganese ore 53.4, chromite 81.0, nickel 
82.5 and tungsten concentrates 55.3. Much is being 
done to increase the manufacture of steel products 
in both the Free World nations as well as those of the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc. 

The Nonferrous Metal Industries: The nonferrous 
metals also play an important role in a nation’s indus- 
trial and military welfare, and here too the output 
from mines in the areas within the Free World coun- 
tries is several times greater than that from the mines 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

In 1957, the Free World production of the world 
output was, aluminum 65.5%, copper 87.1%, lead 
83.1%, mercury 82.9%, platinum 89.5%, native 
sulphur 97.3%, tin 85.1% and zinc 81.4%. The 
United States contribution to the world output in 
1957 was aluminum 44%, copper 28%, lead 13%, 
zinc 15.5°%%, mercury 14% and native sulphur 76%. 

With the growing need of most nations for more 
and more of the essential metals, will the future 
output be sufficient to meet the demands of free peo- 
ples in all the industrial nations? 

In view of world events and in order to continue 
to outdistance Russia and its satellites, the Free 
World should start now to consolidate its position 
in metal requirements for the future. 


Highlights on our Present Situation 


So far we have been able to import the essential 
metals at favorable prices. But other nations are 
awakening to the benefits of industrialization and 
are rapidly expanding their manufacturing facilities. 
Their demands on the world’s metal resources will 
progressively intensify and the United States, the 
world’s largest consumer of metals, may soon find it 
difficult to acquire a sufficiency of vital metals from 
foreign sources. Our greatest weakness lies in our 
lack of known commercial metalliferous ores within 
our borders. Our reserves of high-grade iron ore 
in the Mesabi Range have been largely exhausted, but 
the development of the extensive reserves of taconite 
iron ore in Minnesota and Michigan will soon help 
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to meet this deficiency. Also the new iron mines in 
Canada, Venezuela and Brazil are now able to sup- 
ply our steel companies with their future needs of 
this essential ore. 


In 1958 we imported for industrial consumption, 
92% of our chromite, 92% of our manganese ore, 
100% of tin, 93% of antimony, 92°% of beryllium 
ore, 72% of lead, 56% of zinc and 30° of mercury.’ 
This illustrates our dependence upon foreign sources 
for the steadily increasing requirements of our in- 
dustries. 

Certain of our metal deficiencies are due in part 
to the lower cost of imported ores, and in part to our 
lag in increasing domestic reserves of known mineral 
deposits. By more intensive geophysical exploration, 
diamond drilling and metallurgical research, new 
sources for various metals will become available, 
especially from the known large deposits of low- 
grade ores. Such explorations may make it possible 
eventually to become nearly self-sufficient in man- 
ganese ore, chromite, tungsten concentrates and 
copper, and in bettering our position in lead and zinc. 

At present there is a surplus in world production 
of lead, zinc, copper, nickel and other metals, but 
stocks of these metals are gradually being absorbed 
by increasing requirements of industrial nations. The 
probability that there may be a shortage of these 
metals five to ten years hence should not be over- 
looked. 

Fortunately our large mining companies and in- 
dustrial firms have agents in foreign fields to nego- 
tiate with the mine owners for the mineral products 
needed in this country (the United States.) But they 
are contending against strong competition from other 
industrial nations, including those of the Free World. 
There is also a growing nationalistic tendency in un- 
der-developed countries, and their resistance to for- 
eign control of their mineral wealth is having a 
telling effect on exports to the U. S. Damaging op- 
position to American interests in these countries is 
being actively promoted by Russian commercial and 
political agents. 

American mining companies in the non-industrial 
countries have proved to be of tremendous benefit 
to the welfare of the local populations, and the taxes 
they contribute supply most of the financial require- 
ments of the countries where they operate. Despite 
these facts some governments have the urge to take 
over profitable foreign enterprises created under a 
more favorable political climate, which are in danger 
of being confiscated or of being exploited by taxation. 
Companies operating overseas, however, must realize 
that they are subject to taxation of a sovereign power 


1All statistical data from U. S. Bureau of mines reports. 
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the same as foreign companies operating in the 
United States. 

Nations that have not the technical capacity and 
essential capital to develop their mineral resources 
should reconsider their nationalistic aspirations and 
adjust their mining codes and fiscal laws to favor 
outside investment in the development of their min- 
eral deposits, thus to build up their economy with 
mineral exports. 

The assistance of the experienced mining engineers 
of the Bureau of Mines has been asked by certain 
nations to help adjust their mining codes and fiscal 
laws to favor investment in their mineral resources 
to the benefit of all parties concerned. 

At present there are only ten Bureau of Mines 
engineers and six Mineral Attachés in the foreign 
field. There should be one or more Bureau of Mines 
engineers and a Mineral Attaché in each of the prin- 
cipal mineral producing countries, in order to keep 
the Free Nations informed on new discoveries and 
developments of mineral deposits, on the export trade 
in metals and minerals within the countries to which 
they are assigned. 


The Effect of Russia’s “Trade War” in our Mineral 
Requirements 

Russia’s continuing activities in the mineral pro- 
ducing countries are showing their effect, and their 
bid for greater industrial power and leadership is 
growing. Also the volume of their trade, though 
presently small by comparison with that of the Free 
World, is expanding rapidly. According to reports, 
since 1954 trade agreements were concluded with 
the under-developed countries amounting to over 
$2 billion in credits for the purchase of goods, repay- 
able in local currencies or commodities at 2%4° in- 
terest over a long period of years. Recent agree- 
ments amounting to an additional $2 billion have 
been made with India and other countries for steel 
and other industrial plants. 

The Russians now have representatives from their 
mining and metallurgical industry scattered over the 
globe, negotiating for (their) mineral and other 
products in exchange for mine equipment, power and 
metallurgical plants. They are evidently quoting 
prices and taking risks which our manufacturing firms 
will not or cannot accept. Competition against such 
a totalitarian system is making it increasingly difficult 
for American manufacturing firms to market their 
products in the under-developed countries. 

The Russians fully expect to destroy our industrial 
power by their economic offensive without firing a 
shot. They are taking advantage of our guardian- 
ship of free nations. Due to the threat of war, we 
are excitedly overspending ourselves in an attempt 
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to obstruct Russian activities in the under-developed 
countries, which they hope eventually to dominate. 
The Russian policy is to give aid in exchange for 
trade, while our policy has been to give aid generous- 
ly with little thought of trade. To increase their in- 
dustrial power they now have trade agreements with 
Great Britain, West Germany and other Free World 
nations, for shipments of metal products and ma- 
chinery and are attempting to purchase the newest 
machines and equipment from our manufacturing 
firms. Should such shipments be sanctioned? One 
only has to read “Masters of Deceit” by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of F.B.1., to realize that whatever 
we or our allies ship to Russia to advance their ulti- 
mate goal will be used against us in case of war, as 
our scrap iron exports to Japan were during the 
recent war. 
U.S. Protective Measures 

To meet our needs during the next few years, the 
U.S. Government has been purchasing metals and 
minerals from abroad at relatively low prices, and 
from domestic suppliers at fixed prices, and is cur- 
rently stockpiling strategic raw materials for emer- 
gency needs. These stockpiles provide a safety-valve 
against shortages in case imports of vital products are 
disturbed or discontinued. 

To counter Russia’s economic aggression, the In- 
ternational Cooperative Administration, in accordance 
with the Mutual Security Act, is trying to help free 
nations to obtain economic stability and growth, by 
financial and technical aid amounting to well over a 
billion dollars a year. It is also financing extensive 
surveys in the mineral fields by sending our Geo- 
logical Survey geologists and Bureau of Mines engi- 
neers to both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
to cooperate with the local geologists and engineers. 
These field surveys and development work being 
carried out on newly-discovered ore deposits by the 
local and American mining companies, are opening 
up new sources of metal supply for local needs and, 
if all goes well, for export to the U. S. 

In World A ffairs, winter issue of 1958, is an article 
by M. R. Lewis, “Problems of Technical and Econ- 
omic Aid to Under-developed Countries.” He men- 
tions that our attempts to combat communism by 
building up the industrial power and improving liv- 
ing conditions of people in the under-developed 
countries, subject to communist propaganda, are 
often overshadowed by political repercussions. This 
fact has recently been demonstrated by the uprisings, 
caused by the communists, in Bolivia and Venezuela. 

But most important to our economic progress is 
the establishment of the International Development 
Association, affiliated with the World Bank, to guide 
the flow of capital where it is most needed, and un- 
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der less restricted conditions. Both Great Britain 
and West Germany are to be partners in this new 
venture. It may prove to be as important to the Free 
World as the Marshall Plan was over a decade ago. 

Of special importance to Latin American Repub- 
lics is the proposed Inter-American Development 
Fund: its objective being to support the development 
of natural resources within the Americas. It is now 
being studied by the various governments which are 
to contribute part of the proposed capital required, 
amounting to one billion dollars. 

Under the Marshall Plan, and to some extent 
under the Mutual Security Act, funds have been 
given outright to governments for specific projects 
under local direction, but often with inefficient man- 
agement. An example was aid given to the British 
coal mines which did more harm than good. 

One reason why loans to new mining projects have 
not met with favor is the time element. A mine- 
development project usually requires three to five 
years before the property is in large scale profitable 
operation and before repayment of the loan can be- 
gin. 

The present policy of the new lending agencies 
is to confine loans to well studied projects, preferably 
under private enterprise, and under the agencies’ 
supervision. By so doing, repayment of the loans, 
either in local currencies or commodities, is more 
certain. Such loans provide the American borrower 
with an umbrella against unfriendly acts of a foreign 
government and represent a guarantee of security. 
However, as these loans are made by bankers under 
bankers’ concepts, the risk is borne by the American 
investor. What is needed to encourage investment in 
projects, where our mining companies hesitate to as- 
sume the entire risk, is government risk money will- 
ing to take shares in the well studied mine develop- 
ment projects. 

Border Barriers 

No country is self-sufficient in metals, and every 
effort should be made to encourage their free flow 
between the nations of the Free World, by the 
elimination of many of the border barriers that ob- 
struct this flow. In Europe, the Common Market 
among the six countries is an example of what could 
be done if the principle were applied more exten- 
sively. It is also encouraging to note that the Central 
American Republics are now arranging for the estab- 
lishment of a Common Market and studies are being 
made for a Common Market among the other Latin 
American Republics. 

Unfortunately the Free World nations are com- 
peting against themselves on the metals market and 
are thus weakening their combined industrial power. 
Such a situation is unthinkable in the Soviet Union, 
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and the Russians have the big advantage in that the 
Kremlin is supposed to act for all the countries the 
Soviet Union embraces and competition is thus large- 
ly non-existent. They consequently have no need 
for tariffs, subsidies or quotas to protect their pro- 
ducers. 

Future Appraisal 

We are in a “Trade War” of frightening propor- 
tions, which is in progress in every continent and 
every nation. Our foreign trade is decreasing while 
that of Russia is on the increase. Exports of our 
manufactured products to various parts of the world 
make possible the purchase abroad of materials we 
need. The most important task of our legislators is 
to establish a more favorable climate for American 
private investors abroad thus to increase our balance 
of trade. 

The present position of the Free Nations as to 
metal supplies and industrial power is much better 
than that of the Soviet Union and its satellites. But 
the latter are rapidly increasing their power by finan- 
cial and technical aid to, and barter-trade with, the 
under-developed countries. This has been recognized 
as the most difficult economic challenge facing the 
Free World. The relative speed with which they 
carry out their foreign aid agreements is due to the 
fact that their representatives do not have to worry 
about Congressional approval or that of government 
agencies. Their foreign aid in certain of these coun- 
tries already exceeds our aid in amount, but that they 
may eventually outstrip us in our overall foreign aid 
program appears highly improbable. Thus far, their 
activities in the field of minerals have not changed 
the situation very much. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
Union is a steadily growing threat to the United 
States and to the Free World. 

On a number of occasions Russia has enunciated 
to the world that she expects to conquer in this cold 
war through sheer economic supremacy over the 
United States, and in consequence, over the rest of 
the Free World. This, she believes, will give her 
mastery of this planet and all its peoples, but first 
the United States must industrially and economically 
be reduced to a second-rate power—perhaps com- 
pletely bankrupted in the process. Echoing this chal- 
lenge, Red China’s Chou En-lai told the Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress in Moscow, on January 28, 
1959, that “The day is not far off when the socialist 
nations will defeat capitalism in the field of peaceful 
competition.” Addressing the same party congress, on 
the previous day Khrushchev stated that Russia’s goal 
was to outstrip the United States industrially and 
economically by 1965. 

American leadership is not taking these professions 
lightly, even though they appear absurd. The press 
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daily reflects the thinking of competent spokesmen 
to the effect that the West and particularly the 
United States is losing the Trade War and that there 
is a grave possibility that Russia may catch up with 
us in industrial output as well as in foreign trade 
by the year 2000 or sooner. The effect of such a dire 
event would naturally give Russia and its political, 
social and military system absolute control of the lives 
and destiny of every human being in the world. 

It is even conceded by responsible religious leaders 
that the Russian offensive, to win and control the 
minds of the leaders and students within a nation, is 
even more dangerous to the free way of life than 
their economic offensive; and military minds fear 
that her economic offensive may prove more damag 
ing than that of her military. Such being the con 
sensus of experts, it behooves us to strengthen our 
industrial power to a point where America is as 
sured of industrial supremacy which will give us and 
the Free World the basis for a military power capable 
of withstanding and defeating any military attack. 
But to rely exclusively on military supremacy is 
unwise and to neglect industrial supremacy is sense- 
less. 

The spread of communism is world wide and U. S. 
attempts to combat it by financial and technical aid 
may be upset by political uprisings inspired by the 
communists. Bolivia is an example. 

In reference to the United States foreign mineral 
policy, conflicting interests make it difficult to estab- 
lish and implement courses of action because of the 
complexities necessarily involved in dealing with 
scores of mineral products. Conflicts there are because 
our business, labor and political leaders often follow 
courses of selfish, or one might say, shallow expedi- 
ency. 

Russia, on the other hand, has a flexible and some- 
what disturbing mineral policy. In 1958 she was 
guilty of dumping tonnages of both tin and alumi- 
num on the metal market at prices well below the 
London quotations for these metals. 

The frequent exaggerated declarations from the 
Kremlin have introduced a fear complex throughout 
the world and are leading unwary peoples into a 
labyrinth of a phony paradise. But in this game for 
power supremacy the U. S. and other free nations 
must maintain leadership. 

For the task of studying the Free World’s posi- 
tion as to sources of mineral supply, the Bureau of 
Mines has most of the required information and with 
its foreign staff of engineers is in position to help 
work out the mineral supply problems to meet in- 
dustrial needs among the free nations. 

In view of this appraisal it is evident that the 
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future of the Free World nations depends to a large 
degree on a clear analysis of each nation’s industrial 
and military power and full cooperation with one 
another in strengthening their powers. There is every 
reason to believe that with their greater manufac- 


turing capacities and preponderance 1n the produc- 
tion of steel and many other metals, the nations of 
the Free World hold the trump cards and will win, 
not only the trade or industrial war or any other kind 
of war if they play their cards wisely. 


A New Look at Latin American 


Relations 


United States interest in Latin America is again on 
the rise—has reached a higher point than at any 
previous time since the early years of World War II. 
The volume of our economic and technological as- 
sistance and of our cultural interchange with the area 
is increasing. Reflecting this growing concern for 
Latin American affairs the Senate has launched an 
extensive inquiry into our Latin American policy. 

Public opinion generally attributes this interest in 
Latin America to the hostile reception accorded Vice- 
President Richard Nixon during his visits to Peru 
and Venezuela last year and to the surprise triumph 
of the Fidel Castro revolution in Cuba. But the real 
beginning was earlier than these dramatic events. 
It is well to recall that shortly after his election 
President Eisenhower sent his brother, Milton Eisen- 
hower, on a study visit to South America, accom- 
panied by Assistant Secretary of State, John Moors 
Cabot. In reviewing the policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica during the first year of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, Mr. Cabot remarked that most of the un- 
solved problems were in the economic sphere.’ Eco- 
nomic policy, therefore, was the primary concern of 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s report. The President has 
since conferred with numerous Latin American chief 
executives and in 1957 gave expression to his growing 
concern for other matters as well as economic prob- 
lems in a conference of all the American presidents 
at Panama. 

Important developments stem from this meeting. 
The scope of our economic and cultural programs has 
been enlarged. A large scholarship program for 
technical training has been begun by the OAS. Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower made a second visit to Latin 
America, and his second report on Latin American 
relations went far beyond the broad generalizations 
of the first. Secretary of State Dulles’ visit to Brazil 
last year led to the agreement to proceed with Presi- 


1Toward Our Common American Destiny (Medford, Mass., Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, n.d. pp. ix, 57. 
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dent Kubitschek’s proposed Operacdo Panamericana 
for economic development through the subsequent 
meetings of heads of central banks, foreign ministers, 
and of technical representatives who have elaborated 
plans for financing economic development. But de- 
spite this great concern with economic problems, we 
have achieved little agreement with the Latin Amer- 
ican nations upon economic policy principles which 
would permit a multilateral approach to economic 
development. 


The Roots of Latin American Policy 


The policy of the United States in relations with 
Latin America has deep roots in the principles and 
objectives which inspired our national origins and 
those of the other nations of the hemisphere. Among 
these basic concepts are the practicability of the self- 
determination of peoples, the necessity for freeing 
international trade and immigration from restric- 
tions, and the attainability of an order of peace and 
law in an international society of free, self-governed 
nations. Other, equally important roots of policy lie 
in principles and values derived from a century and a 
half of relations among the American nations. Many 
inter-American documents have expressed these con- 
cepts, often in the form of principles of public inter- 
national law. Most notably they appear in the Mon- 
tevideo Treaty on the Rights and Duties of States 
(1933) and in the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. They include such guiding princi- 
ples as non-intervention, the obligatory peaceful 
settlement of inter-American disputes, the equality 
of sovereign states, non-acquisition of territory by 
force, and the inviolability of treaties—principles 
many of which also have some roots in national ori- 
gins. These American principles, like those inspired 
by national origins, also express the basic objectives 
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of United States policy, which thus find reinforce- 
ment in the policies of the other American nations 
and of the inter-American system as such. 


Evolution of Policy 

Fundamental policy objectives thus rooted in his- 
tory and experience do not change readily. In fact 
it can probably be demonstrated that United States 
basic foreign policy objectives have not changed 
much since the beginning of our national existence. 
At the level of what may be thought of as principles 
of strategy and tactics more change is revealed, how- 
ever. Here one sees a record of principles ‘which 
develop, find strong expression, and then are later 
abandoned. One thinks here of manifest destiny, 
expansionism and annexationism, of the so-called 
Roosevelt “corrollary” to the Monroe Doctrine— 
the unilateral enforcement of international law to 
prevent European intervention—and of the Wilson- 
Tobar principle of non-recognition of national re- 
gimes which originate in the forceful violation of 
constitutions. It is a debatable point, though possibly 
true, that the Panama or “Caribbean” policy as de- 
scribed by President Coolidge in 1927 falls into this 
category of abandoned principles of action. 

On the more positive side, as early as President 
Monroe’s famous message to Congress in 1823, such 
action principles appear as that of solidarity with the 
other Americas against threats of European domina- 
tion. This latter principle, above all others, has 
distinguished our Latin American policy and has 
given it, moreover, the strong support by public 
opinion which it enjoys. Since 1889, we have added 
another action principle—that of acting in consulta- 
tion or cooperation within what has evolved as the 
Organization of American States. It has become our 
policy, moreover, to strengthen that organization 
and to encourage its growth as an instrument for 
achieving certain objectives which are common to the 
nations of Latin America, and in which we also share 
an interest. The Organization of American States 
strengthens the machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes among American nations as well as 
their will to do so. Its purposes also include econom- 
ic development through hemisphere planning and 
cooperative measures. It provides hemisphere defense 
upon the political basis of the 1947 Rio de Janeiro 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and coordinates de- 
fense strategy through the Inter-American Defense 
Board. 


The Pattern of Attraction and Repulsion 


A psychological and cultural ambivalence charac- 
terizes the union of Latin and Anglo-America in this 
now venerable alliance. But this very ambivalence, 
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contradictory as it may seem, has provided a major 
impulse for the increasing reliance of United States 
policy makers, as well as those of the other Americas, 
upon the instrumentality of the Inter-American sys- 
tem. The nations of America have had to recognize 
that important factors separate us, and that programs 
of cultural interchange are essential to minimize 
these factors. But we have also seen that many factors 
unite us. In general, these are common interests and 
common elements derived from our historical heri- 
tage—the objectives of the American Revolution and 
the products of a century of striving for a democratic 
social and political system. Only the frank acceptance 
of these facts of life in the hemisphere has made 
possible that considerable degree of unity in the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French speaking American 
world which has been achieved. Contradictory as it 
may at first seem, the United States, by joining in 
a union with the Latin American States, has given 
them a kind of unity they probably could not have 
achieved otherwise. 

The inter-American political system still falls 
short, however, of providing adequate expression for 
the real power which the 180 million Latin Ameri- 
cans and their twenty republics represent. It is fairly 
obvious that one has here the elements of a great 
world power—if it were effectively organized. But 
what has been accomplished is a mere beginning. The 
difficult problem of using the OAS to strengthen 
democratic and constitutional political structures in 
the member states has scarcely been tackled, though 
this is one of the prime essentials for constituting 
Latin America as the great world power it potenti- 
ally is. The United States and Latin America may 
well take pride in the considerable degree of Latin 
American cohesiveness in confronting the perplexing 
problems of the post-World War II epoch. Latin 
Americans have not seen eye to eye with the United 
States on all these questions, but on major issues they 
have constituted a great force supporting the Free 

Vorld in its quest for peace. In the years to come, 
as they realize more of their joint potentiality, they 
will doubtless become an even greater force for in- 
ternational peace and order. 

It would seem obvious that it accords with the 
larger objectives of United States policy for the Latin 
American nations to achieve the highest degree of 
political and economic unity practicable within the 
limitations imposed by their legitimate national as- 
pirations. For this is the way to create one of the 
essential constellations in the desired system of free 
nations in a peaceful prosperous world. Increased 
Latin American unity would be desirable, it may be 
added, whether or not this strengthened Latin Amer- 
ica gave support to all the specific measures proposed 
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by the United States to the international community. 
One of its chief justifications is the support it could 
give, if so used, to strengthen democratic institutions 
in all the Latin American nations. 


Recent Policy Concepts 

The political strategy used by the United States 
in its Latin American relations during the past 
quarter century may be seen taking shape during the 
Hoover administration. It found its clearest expres- 
sion during that of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Cordell 
Hull, as Secretary of State, formulated and advanced 
the basic concepts in the form which won their ac- 
ceptance. United States adoption of the principle 
of non-intervention and her return to the historic 
practice of de facto recognition, the latter during the 
Hoover Administration, paved the way for a remark- 
able strengthening and expansion of the Organization 
of American States. The Council of this Organiza- 
tion sitting in Washington, evolved into a continuous 
forum for the coordination of Latin American politi- 
cal action. 

On the economic side, the essential Hull concept 
was that of reciprocal trade agreements. These bi- 
national agreements were followed by war-time com- 
modity agreements and by post-war bi-national mili- 
tary agreements. They successfully met the pre-war 
challenge of Fascist and Nazi barter arrangements, 
but have not been sufficient, since the War, to satisfy 
the insistent, though not very clearly defined Latin 
American demand for a more comprehensive multi- 
lateral approach to economic problems and _ needs. 
Cultural interchange was organized upon the basis 
of the Buenos Aires Convention of 1936 and the 
cultural activities of the Pan American Union were 
accordingly expanded. 

During the war in Korea, some degree of hemi- 
sphere unity was achieved upon the basis of an 
anti-Communist policy which considered that the 
establishment of a Communist regime in an American 
nation might be thought to prejudice that nation’s 
independence and hence be the occasion for inter- 
American consultation. Originally developed in the 
Washington Consultation of Foreign Ministers in 
1950, this principle was made even more clearly a 
matter of United States policy in the Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas in 1954. 


Post-War “Hold the Line” Policy 


Since World War II our Latin American policy 
may be described as one of “holding the line” on the 
basis of previous accomplishments, while devoting 
major attention to more pressing problems in other 
parts of the world. This is not the time or place to ar- 
gue whether this policy was justified or whether, as 
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some have thought, it was a costly neglect of our most 
important source of strength outside our own borders. 
Suffice it to say that our cooperation with Latin Ameri- 
ca reached its post-war high point in the Rio de 
Janeiro Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (1947). In 
economic matters we followed the general policy of 
postponing any moves toward commitment to mul- 
tilateral arrangements while the Latin Americans 
argued among themselves as to desirable policies and 
measures. Thus, we postponed for ten years the 
convocation of the hemisphere Conference on econ- 
omic problems to which we had agreed at the end of 
World War II. 

This ten year period was characterized by a 
mutually frustrating doctrinaire argument over econ- 
mic principles, which made it impossible for Ameri- 
cans to employ their customary common sense ap- 
proach to the solution of practical problems. We 
played down military aid, doubtless wisely, although 
we may not have been equally wise sometimes in 
determining the distribution among the various recip- 
ients of such aid as we have given. Technical as- 
sistance programs, begun on an emergency basis by 
Nelson Rockefeller’s wartime Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, found larger expression in post-war years 
in what has come to be the ICA. Both private and 
public investment capital and long-term credits 
flowed into Latin America. Until the last two years 
they were much under the needs for economic devel- 
opment conservatively estimated by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Commission at the end of World 
War II. 

Finally, we seem to have relied to a large extent, 
as a unifying principle, upon united opposition to the 
admittedly great threat of international Communism. 
The obvious weakness of this anti-Communist policy 
is its negative character, which has made us increas- 
ingly vulnerable to Communist and other “anti-im- 
perialist” propaganda. It has tended to throw us 
into the arms of conservative, even reactionary ele- 
ments in Latin American society, separating us from 
the genuine social revolution which is going on, and 
losing for us the support of such evolving dynamic 
forces as the labor movement. 


Considerations Warranting A New Look 


At this point the critical reader might well ask 
whether, despite its shortcomings, this post-war 
policy of the United States may not have been so bad 
after all, in view of the results it has achieved. Cer- 
tainly, in this far from perfect world we can scarcely 
hope to pursue ideal policies or to achieve perfect 
results with them. In any case, one must ask what 
present considerations warrant a new look at this 
pattern of basic concepts which have guided us, 
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successfully on the whole, during the past quarter 
century. 

The question is a large one, much too large to be 
examined here in any detail. But at the risk of over- 
simplification and of some overstatement, the foliow- 
ing considerations are suggested. First, the Latin 
American population is growing so rapidly that it 
may double its present 180 million in the next 
quarter century. This population “explosion” has 
been accompanied by rapid increase in economic pro- 
duction, at least until a few years ago, with corre- 
spondingly great needs for investment capital and 
technological development. Second, this demographic 
and economic dynamism has been reflected in a 
considerably enhanced power position of Latin 
America in post-war world affairs. Third, an immedi- 
ate crisis in the economy of the area is presented by a 
retarding of the rate of economic development and 
by strong inflationary trends, which austerity pro- 
grams strive to control, in some cases with indifferent 
success. Fourth, Latin American governments have 
assumed an increased role in financing industrializa- 
tion. This is a fact which our economic policy must 
accept, however much we may disagree with it theo- 
retically. Fifth, a still ill-defined but none the less 
real movement for greater Latin American economic 
unity is under way, including moves for regional and 
common markets, exchange agreements among na- 
tional banks, commodity agreements, and the Inter- 
American Development Bank which is about to be- 
come a reality. Sixth, our anti-Communist policy has 
not prevented the penetration of Communist leaders 
into labor unions and political parties; so far as it has 
been negative and repressive in direction, it has 
perhaps contributed to it. Finally, the very growth 
of inter-American organization and of inter-American 
treaty commitments, calls for a reassessment of our 
policy. 

Possible New Directions 

Such considerations as the foregoing suggest a 
number of possible objectives, partly new and partly 
old, which our Latin American policy might profit- 
ably pursue within the long term objectives of pro- 
viding more effectively for inter-American peace, 
economic development, and the effective direction of 
the forces of the New World toward a general inter- 
national order of peace and prosperity. 

1. We must end the sterile and frustrating doc- 
trinaire argument about the relative merits of public 
and private investments and loans, assisting Latin 
American governments in all sound plans for eco- 
nomic development through all available agencies, 
including the new Inter-American Bank. This is the 
most significant recommendation in Dr. Milton Fisen- 
hower’s 1958 report. 
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2. We should encourage private capital invest- 
ment to engage in partnership with Latin American 
capital, thus stimulating the flow of domestic capital 
into productive use. 

3. Inevery possible way we should support Latin 
American plans for regional economic and educa- 
tional development. President Kubitschek’s pro- 
posed goal of tripling the per capita income of Latin 
Americans in two decades is not unrealistic and we 
should support its acceptance as a goal to be achieved. 

4. Every possible aid should be given to solving 
the puzzling problems of agricultural and mining 
surpluses and the drastic cyclical price fluctuations 
for these staple commodities in world markets. As 
much as possible we should seek measures to expand 
markets rather than restrict production. Milton 
Fisenhower’s suggestion that the United States co- 
operate with Inter-American marketing agreements 
by furnishing information, while constructive, does 
not go far enough. What seems to be needed here is 
an idea comparable in its genius to Cordell Hull’s 
reciprocal trade agreements concept as a solution for 
the trade problem of the 1930’s. 

5. In cultural exchange we not only need more 
—which we are getting under current Congressional 
appropriations—but we need to send to Latin Amer- 
ica our best in scholarship, art, science, journalism, 
motion pictures, television, and above all, labor 
leaders and in the field of labor education. 

6. We must constantly make clear in public state- 
ments, as well as in measures adopted, that we sup- 
port, in all ways consistent with inter-American prin- 
ciples, the strengthening of democratic institutions 
and democratic movements for improving economic 
well-being of the working class and eliminating the 
still-too-sharp class lines of Latin American society. 
Mr. Nixon’s formula of the abrazo for the democratic 
ruler and formal handshake for the dictator, while 
fine in its way, does not quite go to the heart of the 
matter. Our spokesmen must make it clear that we 
understand the kind of social and economic revolution 
which progressive Latin American leaders are carry- 
ing out, or planning to inaugurate, in this Age of the 
Common Man—that we recognize the need for such 
programs and the right of Latin Americans to conduct 
them. On this score, more than any other, we missed 
the boat in dealing with the recent Cuban revolution. 
Not until we have substituted a positive, pro-demo- 
cratic policy for our present rigid and negative anti- 
Communism can we really contribute to strengthen- 
ing Latin American democracy. 

7. In following such a pro-democratic policy, 
however, we must remember that we are bound by 
treaty to refrain from unilateral intervention. In this 
respect we must be like Caesar’s wife—beyond suspi- 
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cion, avoiding even the appearance of it. We must 
instead lend our enthusiastic support for moves which 
Latin Americans are willing to initiate through the 
Organization of American States to strengthen the 
hands of democratic regimes and discourage resort to 
dictatorial systems. When we abandoned the Roose- 
velt and Wilson “corrollaries,” for good reasons of 
course, we nevertheless gave ground on the principle 
of action to strengthen constitutional, and in that re- 
spect, democratic government. We have not achieved 
the multilateral equivalent in the Organization of 
American States, but it should be our policy to do so. 

8. Finally, we must conquer the hidden fear 
which inspires the psychological ambivalence within 
the inter-American system and prevents this organiza- 
tion from achieving its real potentialities. We must 
encourage moves for Hispanic, and particularly Span- 


ish American, union within the Organization of 
American States. We must recognize that despite the 
strength of nationalism, Spanish America still aspires, 
unconsciously if not consciously, to some larger po- 
litical expression. In one sense, the success achieved 
by the OAS arises from its having satisfied this Span- 
ish American need. But the need is still greater than 
the accomplishment. We must make more explicit, 
what is already implicit in our Latin American policy 
—the achievement of the strongest possible expres- 
sion of these Latin or Spanish American aspirations 
with the OAS. In form the OAS is now an organiza- 
tion which the Latin Americans can control at will, 
with twenty out of twenty-one votes. It should be our 
policy to make this organization in fact what it al- 
ready is in form, thus satisfying the basic need which 
is the reason for its existence. 


The Impact of Air Power 


To many there is something uniquely American 
about the term “airpower.” Did not Americans make 
the first powered flight? Was it not American in- 
dustry which more than met President Roosevelt’s 
World War II “fantastic” challenge to produce 50,- 
000 airplanes a year? Do not American airlines girdle 
the earth in many directions? Does not American 
military air strength guard the world’s uneasy peace? 
While answering “Yes” to these questions, all too 
few Americans realize that their country followed, 
rather than led, in the development of airpower dur- 
ing most of the years since their countrymen made 
that first flight. The United States followed because 
as a nation she did not properly relate airpower to 
security. She cannot afford to follow again. 

Popular understanding of this vital subject, so 
essential to American leadership, fortunately will 
receive a tremendous boost by the admirable work 
of a real student of airpower. Dr. Eugene M. Emme 
in his book The Impact of Airpower* makes crystal 
clear many of the problems created by the rise of air- 
power as an instrument of national policy. He does 
this with humility, not by his own dogmatic inter- 
pretation, but by a painstaking selection of the words 
of many professionals. In fact, after an intensive ten- 
year search of the official and personal writings, re- 
ports, statements and speeches of soldier and civilian 
alike, he has compiled in this one volume much of the 
best that has ever been written or said about airpower. 

In the development of this anthology, Dr. Emme 


*The Impact of Air Power, by Dr. Eugene M. Emme. (Princeton, New 
Jersey, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 914, $12.50) 
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weaves a coherent theme throughout his selections 
first by grouping them under three general headings 
entitled the “Nature of Air Power,” the “Revolution 
in Warfare,” and “Air Policy in National Security 
and World Politics.” He then subdivides each into 
chapters which he prefaces with an interesting and 
informative essay to bring into focus the particular 
subject of the chapter. 

From a work of this nature it obviously would be 
a difficult task, indeed, to pick a few selections that 
could give the essence of airpower. It may be helpful, 
however, to highlight certain important thoughts re- 
flected in Dr. Emme’s book while not attempting to 
synthesize the selections contained therein. This 
might provide a useful frame of reference in thinking 
about the “impact of air power.” The obvious begin- 
ning then is a definition of the subject. Just what is 
air power? 

Many definitions can be found throughout the 
book’s more than 900 pages but let us look at only 
three. Airplane designer Alexander P. de Seversky’s 
tersely worded definition states that “Air Power is 
the ability of a nation to assert its will via the air 
medium.” USAF Chief of Staff, General Thomas 
White defines total air power as “the sum of a nation’s 
aeronautical and astronautical capabilities—its na- 
tional understanding and support and the degree of 
its determination to satisfy the demands of its secur- 
ity.” And Harvard Professor W. Barton Leach sees 
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real meaning in United States air power in terms of 
“military air power in being to (1) deliver massive 
attack upon any enemy anywhere as ordered, (2) 
defend the United States against enemy air attack, 

(3) provide tactical air power, the air component of 
= ground-air fighting team, and (4) provide global 
airlift of men and matériel for all military purposes.” 

Dr. Emme opens his book with a historical treat- 
ment of the evolution of air power and a description 
of the global mobility which the science of flight has 
conferred on mankind, a three dimensional mobility 
which has brought a virtual collapse in such previous- 
ly all important factors of movement as time and 
distance. From this point he moves on to a discussion 
of the revolutionary effect that global air mobility has 
had on warfare. The nature of this effect was in many 
of its essential features predicted almost with the be- 
ginning of flight. Early champions of air forces ar- 
rived at many of the same conclusions. Dr. Emme’s 
quotes from writings of World War I military air- 
men—Giulio Douhet of Italy, Billy Mitchell of the 
United States, and Hugh Trenchard of Britain, all 
showed agreement that air forces would be dominant 
in future warfare. These men and others of their 
time did not have centuries of experience in air war- 
fare to support their theories; nevertheless their 
views still provide a guide for much present-day mili- 
tary strategy. Such widely accepted assumptions, for 
instance, as the primacy of air superiority; the unity 
of air power; the crucial relationship between offense 
and defense; and the deterrent effect of air forces all 
found their genesis in the early beliefs of these fath- 
ers of modern air power. 

Norld War II, was the first opportunity for a real 
expression of air power in terms of its fundamental 
effect on warfare. Air Forces emerged from the war 
as the dominating weapons system predicted by the 
earlier prophets. Agreement on this was general by 
soldier and civilian alike, but the methods and objec- 
tives for the employment of air forces long remained 
subjects of active debate. Perhaps the most compre- 
hensive official study to be made of the period was 
that of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey. Dr. 
Emme’s selections from this survey contain conclu- 
sions which certainly merit careful thought today. 
Included were assertions such as “The German ex- 
perience suggests that even a first-class military pow- 
er—rugged or resilient as Germany was—cannot live 
long under full-scale and free exploitation of air 
weapons over the heart of its territory.” This type of 
view, stemming from an already “obsolete” war, car- 
ries special implications for the “first-class military 
powers” of today. How long can any modern indus- 
trial society endure direct attack by the air weapons 
of today and tomorrow with destructive power and 
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target-reaching capabilities undreamed of by World 
War II leaders? 

As Commander of the World War II Army Air 
Forces, General Henry H. Arnold was in a unique 
position to draw conclusions from the air power ex- 
periences of the war and to relate them to future cir- 
cumstances. In his report to the Secretary of Defense 
on November 12, 1945, he enunciated a series of 
points, familiar to all of us, which became guide lines 
for the post-war air force policy. He expressed Air 
Force doctrines as a determination: 

“To maintain a striking air arm-in-being” 

“To maintain well-equipped overseas bases” 

“To support an alert and aggressive system of com- 
mercial transportation .. .” 

“To remember that it is the team of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces working in close cooperation 
that gives strength to our armed services in peace or 
war” 

“To promote scientific research and development, 
and to maintain a close contact with industry . . .” 

General Arnold left no doubt of his views regard- 
ing the rapidly changing methods of waging war. He 
was convinced that atomic energy had made air pow- 
er all-important. This was a feeling apparently 
shared by many others including General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower who commented on the atomic blast at 
Hiroshima in the following words: 

“Tn an instant many of the old concepts of war 
were swept away. Henceforth, it would seem the 
purpose of an aggressor nation would be to stock 
atom bombs in quantity and employ them by surprise 
against the industrial fabric and population centers 
of its intended victim. Offensive methods would 
largely concern themselves with the certainty, the 
volume, and the accuracy of delivery, while the de- 
fense would strive to prevent such delivery and in 
turn launch its store of atom bombs against the at- 
tacker’s homeland.” 

Such was the recognition by top World War II 
leaders of the decisive impact on war of the inevitable 
marriage of the almost incomprehensible destructive 
force of nuclear weapons with the aerial means of 
applying that force any place in the world. This was 
the major prediction from World War II, a predic- 
tion which has dictated today’s primary emphasis on 
a strategic air capability. 

In spite of the many conclusions reached on the 
role of air power in World War II, Dr. Emme feels 
that the lessons of air power to be drawn from that 
war should be viewed with caution. Tomorrow’s war 
will not be the same as yesterday’s. But World War 
II did illustrate for him the inevitability of change in 
such factors of war as military technology. It also 
highlighted certain constant features of warfare like 
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human nature. Man naturally resists change. This is 
a factor of major importance in this era of almost 
daily change in military technology. 

In Dr. Emme’s view there is now seemingly uni- 
versal agreement in the Western World on the neces- 
sity to be prepared to deter all-out nuclear attack and 
failing that to meet such an attack with all-out re- 
taliation. Air power is normally viewed in terms of 
its ability to meet this worst possible of strategic situa- 
tions. Yet there also seems to be general agreement 
in the Western World that preparations must be 
made to meet limited aggression decisively with lim- 
ited force. 

Dr. Emme, in viewing the panorama of air power 
devotes one chapter to its unquestioned impact on 
small wars and limited military operations. In doing 
so he warns that military lessons regarding air power 
drawn from localized conflicts must be greatly qual- 
ified by the special strategic context of such conflicts. 
It is evident to him that the greatly increased geo- 
graphic ranges and the broad spectrum of possible 
weapon effects available to modern air forces enable 
them to offer a great variety of possible uses to the 
belligerents in limited wars. Political factors, such as 
those so evident in Korea, rather than the capability 
of air power, will, however, continue to determine 
which of the many possibilities might be chosen on 
any given occasion. Moreover, any realistic discussion 
of limited or small wars is possible only if the West 
has sufficient air power available to deter all-out war. 

The revolution in warfare is continuing at what 
appears to be an accelerating rate. Indeed, the de- 
mands on imagination and intellectual courage have 
never been higher. Yet military leaders and planners 
today must with wisdom and decision steer this na- 
tion on a road of survival. Theirs is the critical task 
of predicting how a future global war will be fought. 
Dr. Emme’s selections on this subject highlight “the 
continued prominence of air forces and of air weapons 
in surface forces in such thinking. As he sees it “Air 
Forces offer to the military strategist what he has 
sought since warfare began—the ability of achieving 
surprise with decisive destructive might.” The first 
problem for Western military strategy, then, is to 
prevent, or failing that, to survive a devastating sur- 
prise attack. 

The military preparations necessary for an effective 
deterrent to an enemy attack and the means of de- 
fense against such attack are subjects which are dis- 
cussed extensively in the chapter “Thoughts on Fu- 
ture Warfare.” It is evident that the strategic air 
offensive capability is clearly recognized now as the 
most potent deterrent force in existence. Because of 
the rapidity of change in military technology, the 
planning necessary to keep that capability at a peak is 
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critical. One of the most difficult planning questions 
that must be answered continually is how fast should 
we exchange new weapons for the old. The long- 
range ballistic missile is a case in point. It offers the 
possibility of a strategic air weapons system which 
possesses unique advantages over the manned bomb- 
ing systems currently available. Yet how fast can the 
United States move into such a new and untried sys- 
tem? As Commander of the Strategic Air Command, 
General Thomas S. Powers points out the ballistic 
missile still in its infancy has highly restricted uses 
and limitations. It cannot be recalled, once launched. 
Neither can it change targets nor handle unexpected 
situations. In time, it will be more vulnerable than 
a manned bomber to active defense measures because 
of its fixed and predictable trajectory. Therefore, 
in the next few years at least, it must necessarily com- 
plement manned aircraft. The highly specialized 
missions called for in strategic operations still call for 
a variety of specialized weapons including both the 
manned bomber and the ballistic missile. 

The primary U. S. purpose in maintaining an effec- 
tive strategic air capability is to deter war. What, 
though, will happen if the deterrence fails and all-out 
war ensues? Some say that it will mean the end of 
civilization, that no nation can survive an all-out 
nuclear attack. Must we accept this point of view? 
Dr. Edward Teller, often called the father of the 
H-bomb, says no. 

In his selection, The Nature of Nuclear War, Dr. 
Teller fully cognizant of the terribly devastating 
effects of a nuclear attack that he feels cannot be 
stopped, believes that national survival is possible but 
will depend on practical measures taken during the 
years preceding an all-out war. As a matter of first 
priority people must be protected, and then they must 
be given the tools for reconstruction. Thousands of 
shelters will be required. Decontamination equip- 
ment must be available. Food and machines for re- 
pairs, power, and the like should be stockpiled. These 
measures and others will be costly but, for us, not 
prohibitively so. Dr. Teller sees in U. S. productive 
capacity an asset that the Soviet Union does not cur- 
rently possess. In his words “We can produce fast 
and store it.” This the Soviets cannot do. Our indus- 
trial plant that would be inevitably destroyed can be 
rebuilt. Our relatively invulnerable vast road net- 
work would prove invaluable in such reconstruction. 
We must think purposefully about these things. A 
positive program that would prevent our national 
destruction even in the face of a terrible nuclear at- 
tack would, along with our strategic retaliatory forces, 
constitute an essential element in deterring the Soviet 
Union from making such an attack. 

Out of the millions of spoken and written words on 
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air power perhaps those of the Soviets have been least 
known or understood. In the last section of his book 
entitled “Air Policy in National Security and World 
Politics,’ Dr. Emme renders us a signal service with 
his treatment of Soviet air policy. The selections 
chosen for this chapter are by Western authors, as 
well as such well-known Soviet names as Zhukov and 
Zhigarev. In his essay, Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff, a 
longtime specialist on Soviet military and political 
affairs for the RAND Corporation, clearly demon- 
strates from Soviet pronouncements since World War 
II the evolution in Soviet thinking on the role of air 
power. The strategic use of air forces found few 
supporters in the Soviet Union at the end of World 
War II. This has changed. Today Soviets view 
strategic bombings one of the essential elements in 
the application of military power. However, their 
primary objective remains the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed forces-in-being. Soviet military think- 
ers reject, as they have in the past, a strategy which 
would rely on the destruction of the enemy’s economy 
and population. Yet, it seems to be clear that the 
post-Stalin political leaders have not overlooked the 
psychological effect of a Russian capability for such 
destruction. Their emphasis on the deterrent qualities 
of the long-range nuclear strike force and their 
threats to free world nations would indicate a broad- 
ening view of the potentialities of strategic air war- 
fare. 

The evolution of Soviet pronouncements regard- 
ing the efficacy of strategic air warfare has had a 
unique parallel with the increase in their capabilities 
to conduct such warfare effectively. This gives rise to 
the suspicion that the Soviets may, after all, have 
purposely belittled a capability that they themselves 
did not have, but one which they indeed respected. 
Such respect was certainly thought likely by Sir Win- 
ston Churchill when he said in 1955, “There is wide- 
spread belief throughout the free world that but for 
American nuclear superiority, Europe would already 
have been reduced to satellite status and the Iron 
Curtain would have reached the Atlantic and the 
Channel.” 

It is the opinion of many that because of the rapid- 
ity with which air power can devastate an enemy the 
decision in another global war will actually be deter- 
mined during the years before the war starts. The 
requirement for sufficient military forces-in-being, 
that is repeated time after time by many contributors 
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to Dr. Emme’s anthology, carries that central thought. 
Dr. Teller’s selection to which reference has already 
been made, expresses the view that adequate measures 
to enable a nation to recover from a nuclear war may 
also require years of pre-war preparation. An im- 
portant part of our task during the years to come, 
then, will be to do all possible to make certain that 
the Soviet leadership does not conclude, rightly or 
wrongly, that they have won the decision, that vic- 
tory in all-out war is for them assured. 

This task will be a continuing and arduous one. 
It will not be easy for us to note the shifts in power. 
Dramatic Soviet firsts in intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and sputniks do not change the air power 
balance overnight. But these firsts do herald trends 
which must be changed. One such is emphasized in 
a passage by Dr. Lloyd Berkner in the closing chap- 
ter of Dr. Emme’s book. Dr. Berkner in commenting 
on the impact of sputnik states, “The satellite symbol- 
izes an intellectual attainment that may dominate the 
period ahead as the most powerful single instrument 
of national policy.” This goes beyond military hard- 
ware to that on which such hardware is obviously de 
pendent, the mind of man. What we do to assure 
the development of American minds may in the last 
analysis well determine the outcome of the air power 
battle. 

Dr. Emme in compiling his selections and in his 
own commentary raises many questions. Indeed, this 
is his purpose. Unfortunately, some of his readers 
will feel that he provides few definitive answers. In 
reality he cannot. His contributors who unquestion 
ably as a group constitute the foremost authority on 
his subject disagree among themselves in important 
respects. This should be expected for, as Dr. Emme 
himself emphasizes, air power lacks the centuries of 
historical experience that have been available to those 
who desired to interpret the real significance of “sur- 
face” power. 

The Impact of Air Power is a book that should 
have great appeal to a large variety of readers. The 
material which it includes bears importantly on the 
future of all of us. Serious students of warfare, 
statesmen, legislators, teachers—all who are search- 
ing for an acceptable solution to our international 
problems of today and tomorrow will feel a profound 
sense of gratitude to Dr. Emme for his time-consum- 
ing and professional job. 





Vision in Malaysia* 


Once upon a time a man had a daring and most 
compelling vision. Clairvoyant Manuel Luis Quezon 
of the Philippines dreamed about a potently prosper- 
ous world unit comprising the nations of Southeast 
Asia inhabited by the Malayan race. He saw the 
countries of Burma, Thailand, Annam, Malaya, In- 
donesia and his own native Philippines enleagued in 
an integrate commonwealth of Malaysia. Here was 
a strong, unspent federated republic, economically 
self-sufficient and politically stable, holding its own 
among the great powers of the world. 

The vision was an ambitious one, but it stemmed 
from the man’s firm aspirations for the ethnic group 
to which he belonged. He stood vigorously opposed 
to the idea of integrating the races, and advocated 
instead a preservation and propagation of racial 
stocks. The good Lord would not have created the 
different races if He did not intend this to be so. 

It was an untimely vision also, for at that time 
none of the countries in the region was self-govern- 
ing. True there had begun to spread a rising tide of 
nationalism. However, even this had been interrupted 
by the Japanese plunder in the Pacific. 

Fate robbed Quezon of the gratifying opportunity 
of witnessing the grant of independence to his native 
land, followed shortly thereafter by the expiry of 
colonialism in the Southeast Asian area. The ideas 
of self-determination which started to take root be- 
fore World War II had been realized at last. 

The vision now appeared to have a chance of mate- 
rializing, but was still vague at this stage. Each of 
the countries was engrossed in rebuilding what had 
been destroyed by the war with Japan. Internal dis- 
order and economic dislocation which are natural 
aftergrowths of warfare gripped the newfledged na- 
tions of the Southeast. There was the concomitant 
period of political readjustment. Outside of inde- 
pendent Thailand and American-held Philippines, 
the natives in the different countries had little or no 
active participation in the colonial governments set 
up by the English, the French, and the Dutch. Self- 
government was an art that could not be mastered 
overnight. The process of learning was slow and 
often costly. In the international councils of the 
world the whole of Southeast Asia was regarded 
merely as a region of underdeveloped countries badly 
in need of charity. 

It is true that there existed a highly developed 


*This article comprises the first chapter of the author’s book, “Some- 
day Malaysia,” to be published by Pageant Press in July. 
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culture throughout Malaysia. But western colonialism 
had erased all the vestiges of early Malay civilization. 

Economic systems geared toward exploitation to 
produce principally for the world markets replaced 
the native economy. This could of course only result 
in arresting any development of an integrated mod- 
ern economy for the colonies. An imbalance in the 
native economy naturally prevailed as a consequence. 

In the case for example, of Indonesia, a “culture 
system” which has been described by an American 
author as “one of the harshest and most profitable 
systems of colonial exploitation ever devised,” 
formed the very substructure of the whole economy 
of the country. It was a system unequalled even by 
the methods used in the early American slave plan- 
tations. 

Western imperialism wrought equally retrogressive 
damage upon the social and cultural foundations of 
the colonies. Only a few natives were exposed to 
limited Western education, and this was done only as 
an expedient for effective administration and manage- 
ment of the colonies’ populations. 

Independence, to these former colonies of South- 
east Asia has meant therefore, a rebirth. The long 
and tedious process of attaining political and economic 
growth must take its natural course. There are no 
shortcuts to guarantee success and the Malayans 
realize that. But they realize too that they are work- 
ing against time. Time, because already a new menace 
has reared its ugly head over the Southeast area. 

Communism from the Asiatic mainland has suc- 
cessfully made inroads into most of the Malayan 
countries. Preying on the weaknesses of the sapling 
republics, the Communists are seeking to subvert the 
foundations of the constituted authorities in these 
nations with the aim of gaining political control. The 
grand strategy directed from the Kremlin follows a 
similar pattern of first attempting to overthrow by 
force the existing government system. Failing in 
this, the alternative scheme called for infiltration of 
the government structure at all possible levels. 

Communist parties were organized in the countries 
of Southeast Asia following the Russian revolution. 
The ideology of a new democracy which gained 
little headway before independence profited greatly 
from the growing nationalist movements throughout 
the region. In most of the countries of the area, the 
Communist Party had in fact played a major role 
in the political struggle for freedom. 
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In the Philippines, the Communist Party had 
been organized as early as 1931. However it was 
after independence had been gained in 1945 that the 
ageressive designs became manifest. Armed rebellion 
against the government began, but was quickly sup- 
pressed by the Armed Forces. During the war with 
Japan, the Communist Party had merged itself with 
the local socialist movement and fought the Japa- 
nese from behind a disguised united front. The fail- 
ure to overthrow the government by force and the 
subsequent outlawing of Communism by the Philip- 
pine Congress compelled the party to go under- 
ground. 

In Indonesia, the P.K.I. (Partai Komunis Indo- 
nesia) had an earlier start. Established in 1920, the 
party succeeded in penetrating into labor ranks to 
foment armed outbreaks as early as 1926 and 1927. 
The P.K.I. was outlawed in 1926, but it continued 
to work underground. 

Internal tensions that began to beset Indonesia 
after her struggle for independence created an atmos- 
phere for the thriving once again of the Communist 
Party. In 1948, three years after the establishment 
of the Indonesian Republic, the Communists started 
a revolt, but this was ultimately quelled by the repub- 
lican government. During the Japanese occupation 
the Communists had joined the ranks of Indonesian 
guerrillas. Today the party is active again in affairs 
of State. While it is not the majority party, the exist- 
ing political strength in Indonesia is equaliy divided 
between the four political parties that emerged after 
the elections of September 1955. The Communist 
Party is one of them. 

French colonialism in Annam or Vietnam, made it 
easy for the Communist Party to take root. Com- 
munist inroads to this French protectorate in South- 
east Asia were made possible through the Chinese 
Kuomintang, for the Annamese cultural traditions 
ran parallel to the Chinese for many centuries. The 
exploits of Nguyen Ai Quoc, alias Ho Chi Minh, are 
too recent to require further recounting. Vietnam 
is divided today and the Communists of the north 
have not ceased to covet the democratic republic in 
South Vietnam. 

Then there was Burma with her rich religious 
traditions of Buddhism. In her desire for self-govern- 
ment and growing dissatisfaction with British rule, the 
Burmese found the Marxist doctrines interesting. The 
Communist Party which also cooperated with the 
anti-Japanese effort finally established itself during 
the war in 1943. But no sooner had Burma won her 
independence than internal rebellions inspired by 
White Flag Communists began to plague the young 
republic. The Burmese government under the ad- 
ministration of Thakin Nu, outlawed the Communist 
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Party in March 1948, the same year that the Repub- 
lic of the Union of Burma was recognized as a fully 
independent state. The Thakin Nu, or U Nu govern- 
ment however recognized the Chinese Communist 
regime in 1950 despite the fact that the combating of 
Communist dangers within the Burmese borders con- 
tinued. 

And the case of Thailand. The only nation in 
Southeast Asia successful in preserving her political 
independence, this buffer state for the British and 
French colonial empires in the area, has not been 
immune from the itching palm of the Communists. 
One of the key figures in the coup d’état of June 24, 
1932, to do away with the monarchy was Pridi Bano- 
myong, an avowed Marxist. He was ousted from the 
government in 1933, and after a brief return to power 
after World War II was forced to flee to Red China 
following the military coup staged by Phibun Song- 
gram. The Thai government has outlawed any and 
all forms of Communist activities, but Pridi continues 
to attack Phibun Songgrams’ government with Chi- 
nese Communist support. 

Malaya, the newest Southeast Asia republic has the 
difficult problem of multi-racial groups that compose 
the country’s population. The Chinese, who are the 
second largest group, next to the Malays, have been 
unwilling to give up their Chinese citizenship, but 
want to participate in Malayan affairs. During the 
British rule, these Chinese immigrants to Malaya had 
encroached upon the economy of the country and 
progressively gained political power. The Chinese 
Communist Party openly established itself in Malaya 
in 1931, and in 1948 shook the country with a mili- 
tary uprising, with the aim of establishing an inde- 
pendent “Malayan Peoples’ Democratic Republic.” 
By 1955, the British succeeded in weakening the com- 
munist guerrillas although they were not completely 
subdued. The present situation is not therefore be- 
yond the latitude of future aggressive devices from 
the Communists. 

Has the Red storm brewing over Southeast Asia 
then rubbed out the “vision” for a united common 
effort among the Malay peoples? The dreadful pre- 
cariousness of this situation can be grasped in the 
following significant words of the late Ramon Mag- 
saysay of the Philippines: “. . . the colonialism that 
threatens Asia today is world Communism.” 

Have the Malayan people finally succeeded in 
extricating themselves from the clutches of Western 
colonialism only to be trapped by another interloper’s 
noose? 

The Malayans certainly have the means to collec- 
tively achieve greatness. Together they compose one- 
fifth of the world’s total population. Beneath the 
surfaces of their lands lie vast untapped treasures of 
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oil, gold, copper, tin, manganese and other rich 
metals. The whole of Southeast Asia has been blessed 
with rich, productive soil. Here lie the spice gardens 
of the world, the most productive rubber, tobacco, 
coconut and hemp plantations. As early as the twelfth 
century, merchants from Persia, Arabia and India 
journeyed to this region for the profitable trade that 
was to be had. From the wealth of Malaysia the 
declining nations of Europe built powerful empires 
that enabled them to virtually rule the world. 


The abundance of natural wealth within Southeast 
Asia still cannot be properly measured. Suffice it to 
say that there is available today a sufficient supply 
of raw materials to provide for four times the present 
population of the entire region. 

Industrial centers are gradually expanding through- 
out Malaysia and may someday be able to absorb the 
steadily increasing output of raw material. 

Yes, the vision a man once had may yet burgeon 
a reality. Someday indeed, Malaysia. 


The Inadequacy of Our Mutual 


Security System 


The building of a mutual security system by the 
United States during the last decade has been an 
effort to develop outside of but consistent with the 
United Nations Charter a structure of agreements to 
fulfill the need for additional strength and security. 
It consists of regional arrangements, mutual defense 
pacts, and provisions for rendering material aid to 
support the security of noncommunist nations (plus 
Yugoslavia) against communist aggression. The de- 
sire for security against aggression is one of the most 
fundamental and strongest political motives. When 
we consider the exceedingly difficult obligations the 
United States has assumed, however, two questions 
arise. Is this country sufficiently interested in build- 
ing its own strength to the point necessary to keep its 
military pledges? And have we shown enough con- 
cern for creating an international organization that 
will make these involvements less perilous? 

The mutual security system represents a radical 
departure from the traditional American policy. Pre- 
vious to World War II perhaps the strongest single 
national attitude on foreign policy was an aversion 
to contracting obligations of this nature outside the 
Western Hemisphere. From the administration of 
Washington to that of Franklin D. Roosevelt isola- 
tionism was almost a religion, and thousands of quota- 
tions from political leaders could be set forth to show 
its hold on the Nation. Only two, one at the begin- 
ning and one at the end of the period, will be cited. 
Washington in 1796 said: “It is our true purpose to 
steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion 
of the foreign world;” and in 1940 Roosevelt as- 
serted: “Your boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign war.” Our entrance into alliances with many 
countries in times of peace, in many areas, is a tremen- 
dous break with the past, although it was foreshad- 
owed by our participation in the two World Wars. 
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Isolation has gone. Let us examine what has come 
after it. 

The United States is a member of the United Na- 
tions, which is severely handicapped by internal con- 
flicts. This country also belongs to three regional 
organizations that are pledged to mutual defense and 
is also closely associated with a fourth. In the found- 
ing and development of each of these organizations 
the United States has played a leading role. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization was cre- 
ated in 1949. It has fifteen members, eleven of them 
in Western Europe, the area from whose contro- 
versies we once shrank as from an infectious disease. 
The other four are the the United States, Canada, 
Greece, and Turkey. The treaty provides that an 
armed attack against one or more of the members in 
Europe or North America shall be considered an 
attack against all the parties. Each will assist the 
parties attacked by taking forthwith such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of armed force, 
to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization was cre- 
ated at the time of the 1954 crisis in Vietnam. It 
consists of eight nations: the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Australia, New Zealand, the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, and Pakistan. Each party agrees 
that aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of the parties would endanger 
its own peace and safety and that it would act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes. The United States limits its pledge 
to apply only to attacks arising from communist 
ageression. 
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Another, and older, regional structure is the Or- 
ganization of American States, which predates the 
movements of the last decade by well over a half cen- 
tury, going back to 1889. In recent years there has 
been an increasing tendency to assume military obliga- 
tions for mutual security among the members. The 
“Rio Pact,” signed in Rio de Janeiro in 1947, pro- 
vides that an attack against an American state shall 
be considered to be an attack against all American 
states, and each signatory has agreed to render assist- 
ance in meeting the attack. 

The Baghdad Pact, to which we are not a party, 
has an important place in our new policy. It is a com- 
pact for the defense of certain countries along the 
southwestern border of the Soviet Union. The United 
Kingdom, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan are par- 
ties to the agreement and are pledged to cooperate 
for their mutual security and defense. Specific meas- 
ures to make this pledge effective may form the sub- 
ject of special agreements. Although the United 
States is not a member of the Pact, it participates in 
the activities under it, and an Aaneretan observer 
attends the meetings of the council of the members. 
The position of Iraq, one of the original members, 
became doubtful after the revolution of July 1958 
in that country and in March 1959, the government 
of Iraq formally withdrew from the Pact. The 
United States has moved to strengthen the Free 
World position in that area by concluding agreements 
in March 1959 with Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan each 
of which provides that this country, in the event of 
aggression against the other signatory, “will take 
such appropriate action, including the use of armed 
force, as may be mutually agreed upon.” 

Special mutual defense agreements have been made 
by the United States with a number of other coun- 
tries. They include a tripartite treaty with Australia 
and New Zealand and bilateral treaties with the Re- 
public of Korea, the Republic of China (Taiwan), the 
Republic of the Philippines, and Japan. 

Our network of mutual security commitments can- 
not operate on a basis of paper agreements alone. To 
be successful the Free World must maintain or in- 
crease the ratio of its social and military strength to 
that of the Sino-Soviet bloc. The first outlines of the 
mutual security system were drawn when the Free 
World was much stronger than the Communists. 
Otherwise it would not have been practical to have 
undertaken commitments to stop the Communists in 
areas close to Russia and China. The obligations of 
the United States in Korea, for example, called for 
the defense of territory far from our shores and near 
to the borders of our rivals. Because of logistical 
considerations distance creates serious disadvantages 
in the application of military power. For this reason 
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the maintenance of our mutual security network calls 
for superior strength on the part of this country and 
its associates. 

The efforts that the United States has put forth to 
increase the strength of Free World countries are 
well known and consist in military, economic, and 
technical assistance. Altogether the grants from the 
United States Government for these programs since 
World War II have totaled nearly $60 billion. There 
has never been previously anything like such an out- 
pouring of assistance in peacetime. 

Military assistance is given to parties to the mutual 
defense agreements previously mentioned, partic- 
ularly to NATO countries and our Asiatic allies. It 
includes not only the provision of arms but also train- 
ing and advice on military problems. Facilities as- 
sistance is sometimes provided to help create local 
sources of supply. 

Economic assistance consists of grants and loans. 
Grants are made chiefly to strategically located Asiatic 
and Middle Eastern countries, most of it under the 
headings of “defense support” and “special assist- 
ance.” Defense support is granted to countries that 
would not be able to carry the burden of armaments 
at the level we desire, without aid. The Republic of 
Korea and the Republic of China (Taiwan) are illus- 
trations of such countries. Loans are made to friendly 
nations in both hemispheres through the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington and the Development 
Loan Fund. International banking institutions—the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Finance Corporation— 
make investments tending to strengthen Free World 
countries. Private loans and investments from Amer- 
ican citizens are encouraged and are being made in 
increasing amounts. These go mostly to Western 
European and Western Hemisphere countries. 

Technical assistance to improve health, education, 
industry, agriculture, and community facilities is 
granted to underdev eloped countries. It is given by 
governmental agencies and also by religious and 
philanthropic institutions. It consists, in the main, in 
furnishing techniques rather than goods. Education 
is the principal method of imparting techniques, not 
only through an improved educational system but 
also through the transmission of knowledge and 
methods in every field of technical assistance. 

The network of alliances, plus military, economic, 


and technical assistance given by the United States 
since World War II, had unquestionably an initial 
effect of strengthening the Free World. The rise of 
communism was checked in Western Europe. Greece, 
which seemed about to become a victim of aggression, 
was rescued. 
greatly improved. 


The Chinese forces on Taiwan were 
The Soviet thrusts outward after 
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World War II were stopped. The major test, how- 
ever, still lies ahead and it will come against a Russia 
that has grown tremendously in power. 

It is probable that in the strengthening of its cen- 
tral heart the power and viability of each system will 
be determined. The main contest, that is, will come 
within the United States and Russia. The internal 
developments taking place there will determine the 
future of the world in the latter 20th century. If 
this is true, the outlook for the Free World is by no 
means bright. The United States has an advantage 
in its rich production resources and technological 
“know-how.” The USSR has advantages in a more 
realistic understanding of power rivalry, the willing- 
ness to endure austerity (while we indulge in com- 
forts and luxuries), and the consequent ability to 
divert a greater proportion of resources to this com- 
petition. As of now the Soviets clearly seem to be 
Winning the contest of comparative strength. Since 
the time when the general pattern of our mutual 
security obligations was set up in the years following 
World War II, the United States has lost its great 
military lead. The Russians have mobilized strength 
on a broad internal front. They have recognized, to 
a much greater extent than has the United States, 
the value of education and science in the develop- 
ment of national power. Their economic growth has 
been surprisingly rapid. They have shown the ability 
to move swiftly in the processing of major weapons 
or weapons systems from the stage of design to that 
of full production. In this regard they are doing 
much better than the United States, popularly re- 
garded as the outstanding master of industrial tech- 
nology. If these trends continue and if international 
problems are to be settled on the basis of power pol- 
itics, the United States will be unable to fulfill ef- 
fectively its commitments in areas far from our shores 
and close to the countries of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

As the strength of the United States relative to 
Russia decreases while our far-flung commitments 


Leader for Peace in the 
American Peace Society 
THOMAS COCK, M.D. 


NuMBER 29 


Thomas Cock was a native of Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., 
where he was born im 1782 and died at the age of 87. He lived 
for the most of his life in New York City, where his service as a 
physician was comparable to that of Dr, Walter Channing* in 
Boston during the same general period. 


*See Wortp Arrairs, Spring No., 1956, p. 48. 
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increase, our diplomacy appears to part company with 
reality. If Russia should move a few divisions into 
Northern Iran, there seems to be little that could be 
done to fulfill our new pledge to the Iranian Govern- 
ment short of a nuclear holocaust, which would prob- 
ably ruin Iran along with the United States and the 
Soviet Union. An even more important doubt arises 
in the apparent lack of vigor on our part in seeking 
for an international organization that would make 
these perilous commitments less dangerous or, better 
still, unnecessary. The heads of the two major states 
stand thousands of miles apart, each making adverse 
comments about the other apparently to appease the 
emotions of disturbed groups of his own people. 


What form an international organization should | 


eventually take, no one can foresee. But it might 
start with summit meetings, not as abnormal and 
rare occurrences but as regular conferences as in- 
stitutionalized as the Congress of the United States. 
No other group of governmental problems could be 
as important as the life-or-death controversies that 
would be placed on the agenda of such meetings. 
That Russia is a difficult country with which to 
deal is a great understatement. It has grown rapidly 
in strength in a turbulent and volatile world and 
is therefore a natural challenger of the status quo. 
We were once such a challenger ourselves. The 
leaders of the Soviet Union must attempt to mollify 


the immoderate elements in Russian society, else for | 


them the firing squad is a possibility. Russians and 
Americans, however, presumably share the sentiment 
that neither wishes to be annihilated. This common 
feeling should be a sufficient basis for a vigorous 
effort to find a formula for peaceful co-existence. If 
much remains of the once vaunted American ingenu- 
ity and enterprise, it will be applied to this end, for 
our mutual security system in a world of power pol- 
itics is, by itself, a very inadequate guarantee of the 
safety of the United States and the Free World. 


Cock studied medicine under Dr. Valentine Seaman and later 
became his partner in New York. This kind of preparation for 
a profession was at that time quite usual with young men who 
wished to enter law or medicine or the ministry. 

Cock progressed so well in his profession that at the age of 30 
he held the chair of Anatomy and Physiology at Queen’s (now 
Rutgers) College in New Jersey. A few years later he became 
a Visiting Physician, then Consultant in the New York Hospital. 
During most of the same period he was connected with the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of which he was a Fellow for 
seven years, This college elected him Vice President in 1827 and 
later President. 

Cock rendered outstanding services to his home city during a 
yellow fever epidemic in 1822, and ten years later in a terrible 
cholera epidemic. For his untiring work in combatting this 
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latter epidemic the City of New York publicly granted him an 
award, 

It was about this time that Cock became interested in 
American Peace Society and was elected a Director in 1835, 
Eight years later he was made a Vice President. As an officer in 
the Peace Society Dr. Cock was selected as one of eleven promi- 
nent members to attend an “International Consultative Congress 
on the Attainment of Peace” held in London in May, 1843. 

This meeting had its inception in the summer of 1841 when 
Joseph Sturge, an English philanthropist, President of the London 
Peace Society, visited Boston and laid the idea of such a conven- 
tion before American friends of peace. 

Judge William Jay, of New York, had previously suggested 
that until the nations were ready to accept a Congress of Nations 
a clause might be inserted in all treaties between nations binding 
the parties to arbitration of any disputes regarding the subject 
of the treaty. 

To formulate and present this and other plans to promote peace 
between nations was to be the object of the proposed London 
Conference. Incidentally, this was the first of several “Peace 


the 


Congresses” to be held for international Co-operation for Peace. 

There were. in all, over 300 delegates from England, America 
and Continental Europe. 

At that meeting an “Address to the Governments of the Civil- 
ized World” was drafted, copies to be presented to rulers of the 
nations. 

On July 20, a committee of five from the American Peace 
Society delegates—including Secretary Beckwith, Vice President 
Amasa Walker and Dr. Cock were selected to carry the document 
to France. 

Introduced by the French Prime Minister, Guizot, to Louis 
Philippe at Neuilly, they presented the address. He replied 
warmly and indicated that the time was coming when civilized 
countries must get rid of war. 

Thomas Cock’s medical leadership was carried on by his elec- 
tion, in 1852, as President of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. 

Some years before this he had delivered the address at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society. It was reported 
in the Advocate of Peace for June, 1835. 
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MouaMMED Ayus Kuan 


If the President of Pakistan continues in his efficient and 
effective way until he restores the government of his country 
to a parliament under a constitution, he will have set example 
that many newly independent states can profit by. Mohammed 
Ayub Khan is a dictator of which any outsider can approve, and 
the like of which almost half the world could profitably use, 
provided the aspirants had the character and patriotic integrity 
he has displayed. 

General Ayub Khan took control of Pakistan October 27, 
1958, from his friend Iskander Mirza, who as president in a 
revolutionary coup three weeks before had suppressed the powers 
of a corrupt parliament and made Ayub Khan as commander-in- 
chief of the army his administrator of martial law. Iskander 
Mirza had been President for a year when he decided that there 
“was no democratic way out” of the failure of the politicians 
of parliament to maintain allegiance either to the numerous 
parties or to principles, to govern effectively or even to get a 
constitution into operation. Both men were educated at Sand- 
hurst, had served in British forces before independence, but 
Iskander Mirza had participated in Pakistan politics since 1947 
while Ayub Khan had continued with the army. In the three 
weeks between October 7 and 28, 1958, when Iskander Mirza 
was dictator, doubts arose that he and Ayub Khan “may not 
always act in unison,” the one being a politician and the other 
solely an army officer. So Iskander Mirza “decided to step aside 
and hand over all powers to General Ayub Khan,” who ac- 
cepted with a declaration that no change would occur in his 
policies announced since the preceding May and already evolved 
for administration of the country. 

Few military dictators of any country, let alone one of 83,- 
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000,000 people, have come to power with the authority of Gen- 
eral Ayub Khan, who expects to give Pakistan a representative 
about 1961, He has been, 
early days 


government under a new constitution 
by action and training, what Pakistan needs in its 
of learning how to govern itself. , 

General Ayub Khan was born 51 years ago in the Northwest 
Province of British India. He studied at the Moslem University 
of Aligarh and then entered the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst. In the British Army he was in the Royal Fusiliers for a 
year and then was transferred to the 14th Punjab Regiment, 
with which he saw active service in Burma. With the partition 
of India in 1947 and the separation of Pakistan, that regiment 
became part of the Pakistani Army, in which he rose rapidly 
govern- 
He has 


enabled 


to commander-in-chief. His only connection with the 
ment was 10 months in 1954-55 as minister of defense. 
commanded the full loyalty of the army, which has 
him in a few months to decree changes that formerly died of 
parliamentary bickering. 

The régime has driven against smuggling, is stamping out 
corruption among officials, has ended the hoarding of gold, en- 
forced regular deliveries of grain and otherwise assured the 
distribution of food. The crucial land reform by October 1 
provides that no holdings above 500 irrigated or 1,000 un-ir- 
rigated acres shall exist, former tenants having 25 years to clear 
title to their acquisitions. Ayub Khan along and many 
other lines is trying to transform a Pakistan whose educational, 


these 


economic and social standards are being forced upward. Once 
he asserted that his object was that Pakistan should “go back to 
democracy.” If, when he has completed the renovation under a 
revised constitution, he restores the country to the management 
of its people, his tenure of office will be fully justified, 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 





(Grateful acknowledgment is made to the following publica- 
tions for items used in this column: Austrian Information, De- 
partment of State Press Releases, Office of Public Information, 
Lafayette College, Foreign Policy Briefs, The Colombo Plan, 
Land of the Bible Newsletter, News from Turkey, New York 
Times, Moroccan Newsletter, Arab News and Views, and Japan 


Report.) 
Vacations ABROAD 


The 1959 edition of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization’s booklet “Vacations Abroad” lists 
holiday activities of an educational or cultural character in more 
than seventy-five countries. It gives information on hotels, holiday 
camps, study tours, international voluntary work camps and 


holiday scholarships. 


AUCKLAND BRIDGE 


After discussion for more than a century, the Auckland harbor 
bridge will be opened in June. The new landmark, the largest 
bridge built in the South Pacific since World War II, radically; 
changes the skyline of New Zealand’s largest city. The harbor 
split Auckland in two and communication was carried on by 
ferry boat. The bridge has taken four years to build and, in- 
cluding approaches, is more than a mile long. 


EastER TRAVEL 1n Latin AMERICA 


The Confederation of Latin American Tourist Organizations, 
founded three years ago in Mexico, recently ended a week’s 
mecting with close to fifty resolutions approved by the 800 par- 
ticipants. The resolutions included proposals for a 90-day tourist 
card, usable throughout Latin America, waiving many passport 
obligations; establishment of a secretariat in Chile; streamlining 
of hotel procedures; additional transportation facilities; wide- 
scale exchange of information between organizations and coor- 
dination of other efforts. 


Ex Satvapor’s ConsTITUTION 


E] Salvador’s constitution, adopted in 1950, is the first in that 
country’s history to have a special section devoted to labor and 
social security. The articles of this section provide minimum 
wages and hours of work, paid annual vacations, accident insur- 
ance, the right to form unions and the right to strike. 


Biocrapuy oF Dr. JusceLino KusirscHEk 


“The Life of a Self-Made Man” is the title of a new biog- 
raphy of President Kubitschek of Brazil, written by Francisco 
Medaglia. The biography is available in English. 


SEouL Bans Cotor Bar 


The South Korean government has rejected proposals for estab- 
lishing segregated schools for children of mixed blood, most of 
them of American and Korean extraction. The Minister of Edu- 
cation has instructed school authorities to cooperate in preventing 
these children from receiving discriminatory treatment from 


other pupils. 
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Major 1N INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AT LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, will offer an inter- 
departmental major in international affairs beginning in the 
1959-1960 academic year. An important phase of the curriculum 
will be the study of a foreign language for four years so that 
students of international affairs will be thoroughly familiar with 
the language and culture of a country other than their own, 


BELGIUM To EXPAND SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 


Belgium has announced a new scientific research expansion 
program calling for more university professors, training post- 
graduate specialists and research workers, making university edu- 
cation accessible to the poor and enlarging university buildings 
and intensifying scientific development of the Belgian Congo. 


Recorp EnrriEs FoR 1960 Otympic GAMEs 


The International Olympic Committee has announced that 
about eighty of the ninety-one member nations of the ICC were 
expected to enter the Olympics for the 1960 games at Rome. 
These entries would be a record, far above the previous high 
of sixty-nine nations which entered the 1956 games at Helsinki. 
HEBREW UNiversiry Project oF CRUSADER HisTory 

Hebrew University historians, under the direction of Dr. 
Joshua Prawer, have completed the first stage in a major research 
project which should throw new light on the history of Palestine 
in the Crusader period. The eventual aim of the historians is to 
compile a comprehensive work on the Historical Geography of 
Palestine in the Crusader period, which, in turn, will form part 
of an Historical Geography of Israel. 

The part just completed comprises a catalogue of all towns, 
villages, fiefs and any other geographical features which existed 
at the time. The next stage of the project, on which work has 
already begun, is to analyze descriptions of Crusader monuments 
and to establish the correct identity of these monuments. 


Mepicat Booxs For CoLoMBo PLAN CouNTRIES 


Canada will provide $2,500 worth of medical books to each 
of 76 recognized medical school libraries in ten Colombo Plan 
countries in South and South-East Asia. Canada has already 
provided assistance in this field under its Colombo Plan Pro- 
gramme, including the provision of 24 Canadian experts and 
the accommodation in Canada of 118 doctors and nurses from 
the area. The book project is hoped to make a further useful 
contribution to medical education in these countries. 


SEATO FELLowsuip ProGRaMm 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization will offer a limited 
number of advanced research fellowships for the 1959-60 acad- 
emic year to established scholars of SEATO countries. The object 
of the program is to encourage the study of social, economic, 
political, cultural, scientific and educational problems related to 
the present needs and future development of Southeast Asia and 
the Southwest Pacific area. 


Turkey’s First Eventnc Hicu Scuoo. 
Turkey is planning its first school, offering evening instruction 


and leading to a regular high school diploma. With no age-limit 
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restrictions, the school in Istanbul will provide completely free 
courses for students who desire to complete their secondary edu- 
cation while working during the daytime. 


Austrian CoLLEGE Reactor For 1960 

A special planning commission which has the responsibility 
for a new atomic reactor to be used exclusively in college research 
has decided to purchase a 100 kilowatt machine rather than the 
30 kilowatt reactor originally under consideration. The commis- 
sion believes that the greater thermal output would be of more 
advantage to scientific rescarch and installation is to begin this 
year. It is scheduled for operation in 1960. 


Wortp’s Leapinc Harpists To MEET 1n Davin’s Crry 


The legendary tomb of King David, the most celebrated 
harpist in history, will be the rendezvous on September 10th for 
the world’s greatest living maestri. Virtuosos from seven coun- 
tries will make a pilgrimage to the grave of the founder of the 
dynasty of ancient Judean kings. The pilgrimage will mark the 
opening of a two weeks’ international harp festival. The visitors 
will act as judges in the contest for young harpists from the 
US, France, Italy, Argentina, the UK, Switzerland, Spain and 
the Netherlands. 


New O1w ReFinery 1n Morocco 


Morocco has signed an agreement with the Italian oil company, 
Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi, for the construction of an oil re- 
finery. The corporation, to be called SAMIR (Société Anonyme 
maroco-italienne de raffinage), will build a refinery with a ca- 
pacity of between 1,000,000-1,200,000 tons. Construction will 
take approximately three years. 


New Corns For AustTRIA 

The Austrian Mint recently announced a complete new coin- 
age program which will be finished by 1960. It includes the 
minting of new five and one-schilling coins as well as of new 
50-groschen coins. The 10-groschen pieces made from tin alloy 


which are still in circulation will be withdrawn. Only the 
aluminum 10-groschen coins will be retained. The new five- 


schilling pieces will be made from the same material as the old 
ones but will be smaller. The one-schilling pieces, made from 
an aluminum-bronze alloy and having a yellowish color, will also 
be smaller than those now in use. The new 50-groschen pieces, 
likewise made from aluminum-bronze, will also be smaller. 


DLF Loans to Tuirry-THREE COUNTRIES 


The Development Loan Fund is a US Government corporation 
established to help individuals and governments develop the 
economic resources and productive capacities of free nations. 
It lends money for constructive purposes for which capital cannot 
be obtained from other sources, and accepts repayment in local 
currencies, if necessary. To date DLF has made or approved 71 
loans totaling $631,756,000 to borrowers in 33 countries. 


RetTurRN oF Martsukata Art CoLLectTion To Tokyo 

The famous Matsukata collection of 380 works by some of 
France’s most noted artists and sculptors has been returned to 
Tokyo. The late Japanese industrialist Kojiro Matsukata accumu- 
lated the collection in his travels in Europe during and shortly 
after World War I. Due to the Japanese import duty of 100 
percent on art works he was forced to leave half his collection in 
Paris. It was confiscated by the French Government during 
World War II. By agreement with the French Government, 
a new art gallery has been built near the National Museum of 
Art in Tokyo to house the collection. 


GosPEL in Arapic FoR Pope Joun XXIII 


His Holiness Pope John XXIII has been given a copy of the 
apocryphal Gospel of St. John in Arabic, the original of which 
was discovered in the Milan Ambrosian Library in 1943. The 
discoverer. Msgr. Giovanni Galbiati, has made a Latin translation 
of the work which is expected to have great interest for historians 
and theologians. A special copy of the text, in Latin and in 
Arabic, has been published by the Mondaori Publishing House. 








BOOKS 





Permanent Peace, by Tom Slick. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 175, appendix, index, $2.95) 


The author of this book, Tom Slick, is a man of varied busi- 
ness enterprises as well as many civic and philanthropic activities. 
He is a student of international relations, with significant in- 
terest in organization of a plan for world peace. 


Recognizing that there is a fear of war in the minds of people 
throughout the world, he has attempted to devise a scheme for 
“Total Peace.”” Reviewing other projects, he has concluded that 
parts should be taken from some of them to formulate a plan of 
“Checks and Balances.” This is a development based on collective 
security; and, we may recall that federation as a movement for 
peace can de traced to the King of Bohemia’s proposal in 1462. 


The plan provides for International Police Forces, an inspec- 
tion system, and disarmament of nations. Of course, all this 
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presupposes a strong enough universal desire for peace to force 
constructive action, Provided that Soviet support cannot be ob- 
tained, alternative procedures are suggested. There are problems 
involving changes in the United Nations Organization, expan- 
sion of International Law and the World Court, and establish- 
ing a limited international sovereignty. A schedule for selling 
the plan is provided, as that must be a large part of any effort 
to establish permanent peace. 

In the early eighteenth century the Abbé St. Pierre brought 
out a project with similar objectives, including disarmament, 
but Mr. Slick has adapted his plan to our modern world. The 
author’s suggestions go deep into the field of speculation; how- 
ever, they are worthy of consideration, The rewards of peace 
are unquestioned and we should do something about attaining 
them. This book is for every thinker concerned with peace in 
our universe. 


A, J. Maxweiu 
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Nehru and Democracy, by Donald E. Smith. (New York, Long- 


mans, Green & Co., 1958. Pp. 183, bibliography, index, 


$5.25) 


Donald Eugene Smith holds the position of Assistant Professor 
of History and Political Science at the University of Rhode 
Island. He did most of the research for this book while in India 
on a Fulbright Scholarship. 

We read the result of one man’s endeavor to set down the 
political thought and action of Jawaharlal Nehru. The Prime 
Minister of democratic India has developed teachings of others 
into his ideas for a design of democracy. Dr. Smith feels the 
importance of attempting to give effect to government by the 
people in the politics of the country. 

Opening chapters expose the setting in which these opinions 
ot democracy have been produced. Next, points of unique con- 
cern to India are set forth; the socialistic pattern of a society 
saddled with landlordism and forced into a system of mixed 
economy. Problems involved in secularized India are well de- 
lineated in the seventh chapter. A neat summary and an evalua- 
tion of Nehru’s political thinking are given in closing. 

The author’s attempt to examine and gauge the subject of 
his treatise has produced a book well worth reading. It should 
stir up some advantageous thinking by those of us who have ac- 
cepted our inherited forms of government as quite simple and 
natural. Can new nations adopt the solutions to social problems 
of yesterday, or must new balances be struck? Anyone interested 
in India’s conflicts and the present state of world affairs, as 
well as political science students, can profit by reading the po- 
litical thought of an Asian democrat. A. J. Maxwet 


The Charm of Politics, by R. H. S. Crossman. (New York, Har- 
per’s, 1959. Pp. 243, $4) 


This collection of brief essays (the longest, on Neville Cham- 
berlain, runs to eight pages) by a journalist turned Member of 
Parliament, has several virtues to commend it. Several of the 
titles are most intriguing. The author manages to turn over a 
number of nuggets of political truth and makes numerous shrewd 
observations of character. His style is excellent journalism. 

On the debit side are the lack of uniformity of subject matter 
(many portraits have nothing to do with politics), the childishly 
spiteful remarks on persons the author dislikes, the lack of edit- 
ing, and the fact that many of the essays (all written pre- 
viously between 1939 and the present) have no accompanying 
comment in the light of recent experience. 

Each essay is actually based on a book written by or about the 
subject of the essay, and Mr. Crossman is thus reviewing the 
book while formulating his character sketch. The first essay 
provides the title; portraits of two backbenchers little known in 
the U. S., L.S. Amery and H.A.L. Fisher, serve to illustrate 
the author’s definition of the British politician—a fellow mind- 
ful of public service, a bit vain and self-important, a rebel of 
sorts, a bon vivant and joiner—to whom Parliament teaches the 
“charm” of politics, a game of intrinsic value no matter how 
it is played. 

Unfortunately few of the other portraits illustrate this thesis, 
and many of them smell like musty newspaper files in 1959. 
This reviewer enjoyed the essay on “Roosevelt-Warts and All” 
based on James Burns’ book. “Roosevelt,” says Mr. Crossman, 
“was a superb leader without any settled convictions, who had his 
rendezvous with destiny at a moment which happened to require 
a New Deal.” Churchill was “a complex character; that is one 
reason why he enjoys not only life, but responsibility so much.” 

The few other essays on American leaders are of less value. 
It is second-guessing George Kennan to accuse him of wishful 
thinking in regard to the policy of “containment” of Soviet 
Russia formulated by the famous “Mr. X” article. Mr. Cross- 
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man seems unaware that U. S. foreign policy does not require 
a Constitutional amendment, but merely agreement among the 
various branches of Government. He would be advised also to 
steer clear of the Middle East, where his knowledge is second- 
hand and colored by the usual British tendency to dismiss the 
urban elements as unreliable, finding the only true values among 
the Bedouin. 
Despite these shortcomings, the book is entertaining and well- 

written. 

Wituiam SPENCER 

George Washington University 


America Goes to War, by Bruce Catton. (Middletown, Con- 
necticut, Wesleyan University Press, 1958. Pp. 126, $3.00) 
Behind Mr. Bruce Catton’s book is his fear that our Civil 

War is becoming “something romantic.” The pageantry of 
battle read in a comfortable chair may too easily conceal the 
real significance of the war. That it was not the end, but rather 
the beginning of an era, is the author’s contention. The era is 
not yet finished and, consequently, the events that brought it 
into existence are important for us today. In these brief pages 
he looks at the Civil War from a new point of view, interpreting 
for us political and military aspects of that war which reveal 
the American mind and soul in crisis. Certainly you will not 
discover elsewhere the heart of the matter so clearly defined in 
so short a space. 

What did it mean for those soldiers and statesmen and our 
fellow countrymen of the 1860’s that the Civil War was the 
first modern war! Well, it meant, as Mr. Catton points out, 
“a war of unlimited objectives and of unpredictable results.” 
It was no 18th century war of limited objectives where business 
as usual continued. In our own time we have become too familiar 
with the consequences of that kind of war. We can examine 
profitably and with sympathetic understanding “how the Ameri- 
can people made their democracy work in a time of most extra- 
ordinary trial and complexity.” How did the citizen soldier 
react, what were the command problems and the political-military 
relationships in our ordeal by fire? Mr. Catton’s succinct analysis 
of these aspects of the war, and of the Grant administration are 
germane to our own time of trouble. The student of the Civil 
War, as well as those unfamiliar with its details, will find this 
book a most rewarding use of the few hours required to read it. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Arab Unity, Hope and Fulfillment, by Fayez Sayegh. (New York, 

The Devin-Adair Company, 1958. Pp. 272, $4.00) 

The aim of Dr. Fayez Sayegh in Arab Unity, is to explain to 
Americans the meaning of Arab nationalism. The author has 
distinguished himself as an eloquent spokesman for the Arab 
cause in the past decade. The book is divided into three main 
parts: A) the background of Arab Unity; B) the idea of Arab 
Unity and C) the idea of Arab unity in action. The first part 
is a historical statement of the Arab cause which has been already 
fully stated by George Antonius, The Arab Awakening. The 
second part is critical and analytical and is undoubtedly the best 
part in the book. As a trained philosopher Dr. Sayegh is at his 
best in ideological analysis. The third part is a useful summary 
of the steps taken by the Arab States since 1945 to effect some 
form of unity, and deals with the culmination of these efforts 
in the Egyptian-Syrian merger. 

In this book as in his other writings Dr. Sayegh distinguishes 
between two types of Arab nationalism—the dynamic and the 
static—and puts all his hope in dynamic nationalism to attain 
the unity, liberty and independence desired by the Arabs. 

Evie A. SALEM 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Advanced International Studies 
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Can Capitalism Compete? by Raymond W. Miller. (New York, 
The Ronald Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 264, $4.50) 


An idealistic and pleasant personality speaks through the 
pages of this book. The author is concerned with publicizing the 
advantages of capitalism throughout the world by improved 
methods of communicating its merits. Modern capitalism, or 
“service capitalism,” differs from the older exploitive type, with 
its 12 to 16 hours per working day, child labor, and unsanitary 
labor conditions. Industrial progress, wise regulation by the gov- 
ernment, and a more enlightened attitude of industrialists have 
falsified Marx’s dire prediction of the progressive impoverish- 
ment of workers. The highest living standards in history have 
been developed. Today’s communists, decades out of date, have 
the older disagreeable conditions in mind when they denounce 
capitalism. 

The case for capitalism, says Dr. Miller, has been poorl} 
presented to underdeveloped peoples. Our Government has 
sometimes subsidized inefficient undertakings abroad, and it has 
too often conducted its programs through enterprises operated 
by foreign governments. Businessmen, on their part, have too 
often been indifferent to the opportunities to convince foreign 
peoples of the merits of capitalism. The author believes that 
capitalism can compete “if it is intelligently and universally 
demonstrated by dedicated individuals who believe in it suf- 
ficiently to give of their time and talents to a waiting and recep- 
tive world.” But the plain fact is that now the communists are 
winning. 

The book is well written, and Dr. Miller deals with capitalism 
in an enlightened and discriminating manner. The volume 
might well be circulated with advantage overseas to correct some 
of the impressions of capitalism for which communist prop- 
aganda is responsible. 

In determining whether capitalism can compete, however, 
some aspects of the subject, not treated by the author, should 
also be considered. We are living in a world of power politics, 
and the Russians have built their economic, and 
military strength since World War II more rapidly than has the 
United States. Our complacency and slowness, partly due to the 
nature of our economic system, may unfortunately be all-im- 
portant in determining whether capitalism can compete. 

BenyAMIN H. WIL.iaMs 
Arlington, Virginia 


scientific, 


The Continuing Struggle: Communist China and the Free 
World, by Richard Louis Walker. (New York, Athene Press, 
1958, Pp. 150, $3.00) (Paper bound, $2.00) 

In assessment of Communist China’s role the fact that Mao 
Tse-tung is “dedicated to the global victory of Communism 
under Moscow’s leadership . . . overshadows” in Professor 
Walker’s opinion “all secondary problems.” Appraisal of Com- 
munist China’s assets and capabilities leads to the conclusion 
that, as a power, Land is not as strong as it is reputed to be 
but “is nevertheless a menace to world peace.” 

In none of their important statements of policy have the 
Chinese Communists ever shown any intention of deviating 
from their “over-all dedication to world revolution. They plan 
continued expansion and revolutionary war in Asia... they may 
be expected to exploit to the fullest those advantages which 
have given them their new power status . . . This is the prime 
consideration which must be taken into account by those who 
must deal with Peiping in the years ahead, years that promise 
continuing struggle.” 

Continuing exertion of outside pressures will not, in Profes- 
sor Walker’s opinion, make more tenacious the community of 
interests and purposes to which expression is at present given 
in the Moscow-Peking Axis. On the contrary it could be “prob- 
ably the most effective way of breaking” that alliance: the more 
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nearly the Soviet Union is made “solely responsible for China,” 
the more the reasons for dissatisfaction on both sides of that 
equation. 

For “answers” by the Free World “to the problem of the 
continuing struggle” Professor Walker offers some “musts” and 
several suggestions. It is essential to realize that the conflict is 
global. “Victory for the Free World may well depend on build- 
ing the cultural appreciation and exchange which will convince 
all nations that their pride, their values, and their opportunity 
for self-respect can only be realized in an association which can 
organize a peace zone of the whole Free World in the con- 
tinuing struggle.” 

In this study, the narrative and the interpretations are brought 
into the area of events and discussion as recent as November 


1958. The text is amplified and buttressed by a plenitude of 
useful footnotes, assembled at several illuminating 
appendices, and two indexes. 

Concise, highly informative and easy to read 
ibstantially toward an understand- 


its end, by 


this in-perspec- 
tive presentation contributes st 
ing of Communist China and that Land’s role in the current 


world struggle. 


STranLey K. Hornpeck 
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University 


The Emergence of Liberal Catholocism in 
D. Cross (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Press, 1958. Pp. 9-328, $5.50). 

One of the virtues of this scholarly study is that it indicates 
what a wide variety of views exists among adherents of the 
Mother Church of Christianity. Whatever may b 
mistakes of individual ecclesiastics, they can hard 
to the whole body of the faithful. The author, Dr. Robert D. 
Cross, professor of history in Swarthmore College, points out 
that a number of Catholic leaders have been “anxious to do 
justice to the many virtues of those outside the Church.” It is 
in the same spirit that the former have cooperated with the 


e the defects or 
ly be attributed 


latter in the cause of world peace, public education, interracial 
fairness, “the American versions of democracy and separation 
Support for legitimate programs of labor 
unions was another field in which 
was valuable. In this connection, it may be noted that the First 
Article of the Bill of Rights guaranteed to all “the free exercise 
of religion.” The corollary of this principle is that there should 
be no political obstacles to the enjoyment and practice of this 


of church and state.” 
inter-faith understanding 


right. God-loving citizens, Professor Cross suggests, have a com- 
munity of interests which the U. S. Constitution upholds. 

On the doctrinal side, the author, quoting a Protestant clergy- 
man, Charles Briggs, to the effect that Catholic and Protestant 
theology is “90 per cent identical,” permits the reader to think 
that the disagreements may be “compromisable.” the 
subject have a special interest now because of the appeal of 


His Holiness, John XXIII, for spiritual unity. “Free America, 


where all the churches are commingling and rivaling with each 
1 I 


I 
Views on tl 





other,” according to a Protestant leader cited by Dr. Cross, 
“may become the chief theater of . a reunion of Christen- 
dom.” 

The format, paper, type, notes and index of this volume 


correspond to the high standards of the Harvard University 


Press, 5 ala 
JosepH F, THorNING 


Professor of International Relations 
in the Pontifical University of Chile 
French West Africa, by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff 
(Stanford, California, Stanford University Press, printed by 
Purnell and Sons Ltd., Paulton and London, 1958, Pp. 626, 
$8.50) 
French West Africa, which until late 1958 included the new 
state of Guinea, is a vast and varied area, roughly four times 
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the size of its mother country. Yet this is the first major work 
on the area to appear in English. It compares favorably with the 
very few French works approaching its comprehensiveness. In 
its 626 pages it concentrates heavily on administrative develop- 
ments, the economy, education, and social and religious patterns. 

Economic policy, finances, transportation, agriculture, indus- 
try, trade, labor, and regional development schemes are examined 
in detail, topic by topic and crop by crop. There is good cover- 
age of local communes, the civil service, courts, and the re- 
maining role of traditional authorities in the administration. 
Schools and educational programs are given individual treat- 
ment. Descriptions of public information facilities, public wel- 
fare activities, and the religious background of the area round 
out the more extensive treatment of economic factors, 

Political factors, particularly the activities of political parties, 
are sketched in very summary fashion. The authors concentrate 
on the usually neglected economic and sociological spheres. 
Consequently, there is less scholarly information to be derived 
from the early, political sections than from the later ones. 
Nevertheless, the political information included is sensitively 
chosen, a pregnant example of which, in view of later develop- 
ments, is the authors’ unequivocal description of Guinea as “the 
most dangerous powder-keg in French West Africa.” 

A monograph of this size must almost inevitably appear dis- 
joined in parts. The authors have partly obviated this danger 
by ceaselessly keeping the reader aware of the French West 
African scene as a whole, despite their analytical detail. The 
book has made a major contribution to the growing field of 
American scholarship on Africa, and also represents, in its emi- 
nently readable language, a good introduction for the student 


with passing interest. a 
Georce LAMBRAHISs 


African Affairs, Dept. of State 


Germany and World Politics in the Twentieth Century, by 
Ludwig Dehio. Translated by Dieter Pevsner. (New York, 
Knopf, 1959. Pp. 142, $4.00) 

Ludwig Dehio is not only one of the leading historians of 
Germany today, but also is a citizen of the Western World. In 
his five provocative essays here presented in translation from 
the Historische Zeitschrift and other German journals, his con- 
cern is to present a warning to the West as well as to reconsider 
the pattern of great power relationships in the present century. 
The warning amounts to this: Europe must forget her obsolete 
nationalist particularisms; Europe and America must unite against 
the eastern menace. If the pattern of post-1919 disunity among 
the Allied powers is repeated, we shall all hang separately. 

In so far as the history of German foreign policy is con- 
cerned, Dehio is a vigorous critic. He perceives in the imperial 
policy of 1900 to 1918, and more intensively in Hitler, a 
demonic element that has afflicted all nations which through- 
out history have sought hegemony. (Curiously, he does not apply 
this concept to the British during the century of the Pax 
Britannica.) Germany before 1914, he asserts again and again, 
sought to upset the traditional European balance of power in 
order to create a new world balance in which she would be an 
equal participant, and this desire brought about her tragic chal- 
lenge to the British navy, which Britain could not brook. Ger- 
man historians and statesmen conceived of Germany as the 
liberator of small nations from British hegemony. But in World 
War I, Germany was forced back from the sea into continental 
ventures, obliged to seek dominion in Europe. This desire per- 
sisted among many Germans after the defeat of 1918, nourish- 
ing Hitler’s later ventures, 

Dehio is an admirer of Wilson’s 1919 program for a new 
world order. His admiration is his desire that the Anglo- Saxon 
powers and Western Europe stick together now, as they did not 
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then. Because the old European state system has collapsed, only 
this will safeguard the maintenance of human liberties. 
Sometimes Dehio is tempted to make his generalizations in 

extreme form. A more cautious historian would introduce qual- 
ifications here and there. But he is often brilliant and incisive, 
and a spur to further thought. 

Roperic H. Davison 

George Washington University 


A Good Time to be Alive: The Impact of the World on America, 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. (New York, Duell, Sloane and 
Pearce, 1959. Pp. 7, 179, $3.50) 

Whatever defects this book may have, and the number of 
perfect beoks is quite limited, no one can complain at not getting 
his monev’s worth. In 179 rather smallish pages is packed a 
literal torrent, a tornado of ideas, nearly all of them presented 
with the utmost vigor, clarity and condensation, ranging over 
many if not most of the world’s problems. The American way 
of life is discussed in great detail, with its deplored tendency 
toward conformity and materialism. The neutralism of many 
countries is roundly denounced, and there are chapters on the 
evils of the world’s vast increase of population, on education and 
the nature of the universe. 

Whether any author should wander as widely as all this is 
a fair question. But his chapter on the danger of decadence in 
our American society is certainly thought-provoking. We should 
“begin to prefer labor to labor saving,” he says. And he believes 
if the Russians have forced and frightened us to tighten our 
belts they have done us a great service. But Mowrer is no hope- 
less pessimist. “The American people are self indulgent,” he 
says, “but the pioneer spirit is still warm beneath the ashes of 


salf ; > ” 
self indulgence. ALBERT W. Atwoop 


The Land and People of Turkey, by William Spencer. (Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. Pp. 128, $2.95. 
Portraits of the Nations Servies.) 

In a shrinking world, wherein each nation is in effect neigh- 
bor to every other, a knowledge of and feeling for other lands 
becomes a necessity. The best method of learning is of course 
through foreign travel, residence, and study. For those who have 
no such opportunity, or for those whose travel will come later, 
good reading offers one of the best introductions to foreign 
countries. This little volume on Turkey is part of a series de- 
signed for this purpose, and directed at young people. 

William Spencer has succeeded not only in packaging a lot of 
information between two covers, but in conveying a real sense 
of the atmosphere of modern Turkey, together with indications 
of its links with a long history. Most of his book is devoted not 
to Istanbul, the one-day stop of the tourist cruise ships, but to 
Anatolia, the Turkish hinterland. This is as it should be. Spen- 
cer is particularly good on Ankara, at once the capital and the 
symbol of the new Turkey, and on some typical villages of the 
central plateau. He takes inquisitive youth on a tour to Konya, 
Adana, the Turkish Mediterranean riviera, Kayseri, Izmir, Bursa, 
and Istanbul. Despite a few unfortunate errors in the history he 
interweaves into his description of Turkey of today, this is a 
successful and pleasant introduction to a fast-developing country 
of the modern world. It is also good reading. 

Roveric H. Davison 
George Washington University 


Latin America: An Historical Survey, by John Francis Bannon, 
S.J., and Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. Revised edition. (Mil- 
waukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1958. Pp. x, 625, 
maps, $7.50) 

This is essentially the same book which was first published in 

1946. A revised college text by two Jesuit scholars, the work 
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emphasizes the development and influence of the Catholic Church 
in Latin American Life and history. The new edition was 
brought out by Father Bannon after the demise of his collaborator 
in 1957, and has had much excess fat trimmed off, while some 
needed tone has been added to certain “flabby” areas. Though 
no comprehensive bibliography is included, the suggested read- 
ings at the end of each chapter are of good quality and updated. 

The work is still somewhat weak in various places, noticeably 
in the statements apropos the Aztec religion, the Toltecs, etc. 
In short, the section dealing with the indigenous peoples of Latin 
America shows a superficiality hardly desirable in an authoritative 
study. It is especially surprising to find the author referring to 
Fray Bernardino de Sahagun as “Frav Bernardo Sahagun,”’ and 
to the Aztec war god as Huitzilopochtli in one place and as 
Uitzilopochtli (and so indexed) in another 

Brazil has been improved, especially concerning her colonial 
history, and the Monoe Doctrine coverage is quite adequate. 
The index is very well done, and ample. The work will still 
serve as a rather sketchy class-room text book on Latin America. 
Non nowa, sed nove. 
B. C. Heprick 
Assistant Director 
School of Inter-American Studies, 
University of Florida 


Man and Land in the Haitian Economy, by Maurice deYoung. 
The Latin American Monograph Series, no. 3. (Gainesville, 
University of Florida Press, 1958. Pp. v, 73, gratis) 


This concise but well-written monograph attempts to unravel 
the complexities of the economic enigma of Haiti. As the author 
observes, existing reports on the country assume that studies of 
the “expert” or technical nature will suffice or proceed on the 
evolutionary theory of development envisaging a highly devel- 
oped, technically advanced agriculture as the ultimate goal. Mr. 
deYoung questions the validity of both the assumption and the 
goal. He contends that (1) the economic organization in Haiti 
is horticulturally, and not agriculturally oriented, and that (2) 
previous attempts to establish an agricultural orientation have 
tailed in the country. The author, a resident of several years in 
Haiti, distinguishes between horticulture and agricultyre in 
tropical lands and the cultures inherent thereof. He expresses 
the hope that some of his conclusions may lead to a new approach 
tv economic development for the low humid regions of South 
America, the largest remaining frontier of the continent. 

Mr. deYoung discusses the following areas: The Colonial 
Epoch, giving an historical, cultural and agricultural background 
of the country; the African slave migration and its influence on 
Haitian affairs. He continues with the impact of land tenure 
patterns on Haitian culture, and then delves into the crops of 
the country, which he discusses in two categories, viz. (1) those 
for consumption, and (2) those used in production. 

It is pointed out that in Haiti, virtually all domestic commerce 
is in the hands of the women while the major export crops are 
handled through the “speculators” who are government-licensed 
middlemen. The methodology of horticulture and the imple- 
ments used are dealt with briefly prior to discussing marketing 
practices. The most unique aspect of the Haitian marketing 
system, as detailed by Mr. deYoung, is the multitude of people 
who gain a livelihood from it. 

As a whole, the monograph is comprehensively and _intelli- 
gently written, and could serve as an adequate reference work for 
Haitian economic, horticultural and agricultural systems, 


B. C. Heprick 


Nationalization in Britain: The End of a Dogma, by R. Kelf- 
Cohen. (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1959. Pp. x, 310, 
index, $5.50) 
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This is criticism of Britain’s nationalization program by a civil 
servant who had close contact with the nationalized fuel and 
power industries from 1945 to 1955. 

Kelf-Cohen deals with the basic industries of coal, electricity, 
gas, transport and iron and steel. As he views it, nationalization 
of these industries was undertaken without adequate considera- 
tion of the problems concerned. This has resulted in difficulties 
which have not yet been overcome. Analyses are made of the 
problems of the nationalized industries from the standpoint of 
Parliament and of the Government, of finance, of the men 
selected for the Boards, of the staffs of the industries, of the 
workers in the industries and last, but far from least in the 
author’s estimation, of the consumer. 

The main conclusion Kelf-Cohen reaches is that the govern- 
ment ministries concerned should more definitely and more openly 
guide the policies of the nationalized industries. This is some- 
what a policy of despair—to place the policies of these basic in- 
dustries in the hands of the politicians is no way to remove the 
weaknesses of the present Boards. 

Evpen FE, Bivuineas 


Pattern for Soviet Youth: A Study of the Congresses of the 
Komsomol, 1918-1954, by Ralph T. Fisher, Jr. (New York 
Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 452, bibliography, 
$6.75) 

Most American citizens now are aware of the emphasis which 
Soviet rulers place on training of the young. Yet this Soviet 
emphasis is not limited to the system of formal schooling which 
has been the object of so much recent American concern, Sup- 
plementing the schools as an instrument for training, indoc- 
trinating, and controlling Soviet youth is the ubiquitous All- 
Union Leninist Communist League of Youth, better known as 
the Komsomol. Together with its junior affiliate—the Pioneers— 
the Komsomol enjoys a party-sanctioned monopoly over organized 
youth activities and makes its influence felt among virtually all 
young Soviet citizens. 

Ralph Fisher’s present study of the Komsomol focuses.on the 
pattern of attitudes and behavior which Soviet authorities sought 
to impose on Soviet youth during the years 1918-1954. The 
study is based mainly in official reports of the 12 nation-wide 
congresses of the Komsomol during that period. These topical 
and documentary concentrations, however, have been somewhat 
broadened by inclusion of background information on Komsomol 
development, organization, and membership. 

What emerges most clearly from Dr. Fisher’s study is the 
transformation of the Komsomol from a militant organization of 
revolutionary-minded youth to a colorless, “mass” organization 
led by middle-aged professionals at the beck of Party chiefs. 
This transformation, completed by the late nineteen-thirties, 
paralleled similar changes in other Soviet “mass” organizations 
and in the Party itself. It resulted in large part from the Party 
leadership’s obsession with control, which Dr. Fisher distin- 
guishes as the dominant theme in the entire Komsomol pattern. 
Thus, recurrent demands for spontaneity and initiative among 
individual Komsomolites “were always placed in a context of 
discipline ;” the chief role of the Komsomol became to maintain 
doctrinal orthoxy, ensure loyalty to the regime, and supply the 
Party with fresh reserves; and its “operational” functions in gen- 
eral education, industry, agriculture, social relations, military 
activity, and world affairs were reduced to closely-supervised 
practical tasks involving more work, more study, more indoctrina- 
tion, 

Since Dr. Fisher concentrates on the official Komsomol pattern, 
he does not attempt to evaluate the actual effect of prescribed 
demands on the millions of Soviet youth who have been subject 
to Komsomol influence. A complete history of the Komsomol 
would have to include such an evaluation. For recent efforts by 
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Soviet leaders to increase Komsomol’s popularity in the face of 
youthful restiveness suggest that it has failed to evoke enthusiastic 
response from many Soviet young people, even though it may 
still be an organizational necessity in the Soviet totalitarian state. 
Dr. Fisher, now Associate Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, undertook his Komsomol research as part of doc- 
toral work at Columbia University and made use of special mate- 
rials at Harvard and Yale. His systematic, scholarly research is 
evident from more than 100 pages of source references and 
appendices at the end of the text. Pattern for Soviet Youth has 
been published as one of the Studies of the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University. 
ExvuizasetH M, THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


Soviet Economic Aid: The New Aid and Trade Policy in Under- 
developed Countries, by Joseph F. Berliner. (New York, Fred- 
erick A, Praeger, Inc., 1958. Pp. xv, 232, appendices, index, 
$4.25) 

One need go no further than this book for a well-balanced 
study of the Soviet foreign aid and trade program through 1957. 

Soviet foreign policy before 1953 had been to encourage 
violence throughout the world, In 1953 the Soviet Government 
began an economic aid program to underdeveloped countries. 
To some extent, it eschewed violence. 

Economic aid was conceived as one means of achieving Soviet 
aims. The Soviet program does not compare in extent with that 
of the United States. From 1953 to 1957, deliveries under the 
Soviet program amounted to only about $340 million in loans, 
compared with US credits of $780 million. The United States 
has given over 7 times as much in grants and credits. 

In comparing US and Soviet economic aid, Berliner has 
analyzed a myriad of conflicting statistics to provide a clear con- 
ception of the problem. He gives thorough consideration to 
many aspects of aid and trade. Useful tables buttress Berliner’s 
conclusions, 

The Soviet Union could support an aid program as large as 
that of the U. S. if it were evenly distributed throughout the 
economy. Since, however, the underdeveloped countries demand 
primarily industrial machinery it seems unlikely that the Soviets 
could supply them without curtailing internal needs. 

Berliner concludes that the Soviets will probably continue a 
“modest-sized” program such as their present one. He suggests 
that we reconsider our program with a view to lowering (or 
eliminating) interest on loans, to separating military from eco- 
nomic aid, to accepting repayment in commodities or currency 
of the recipient nations, and to dispensing aid through interna- 
tional agencies. 

ExLpven E, Bituincs 


The Testimony of the Spade, by Geoffrey Bibby. (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. 414, plates, drawings, maps, 
$6.75) 

Nhat C. W. Ceram’s popular Gods, Graves, and Scholars did 
for the archaeology of the Mediterranean world in the early his- 
torical period, Bibby’s book is designed to do for the archaeology 
of Europe north of the Alps in the prehistoric period. The 
dramatic finds of the past hundred years which are pushing the 
beginnings of history in Europe back to the Ice Age are here 
described in their original chronological sequence as now recon- 


structed, thereby presenting a record both of the past and of the 
process whereby that past has been discovered, 

Beginning with the great cave paintings of Altamire and the 
Dordogne, Bibby follows with contagious enthusiasm the north- 
ward movement of the mammoth and reindeer hunters in the 
wake of the retreating ice cap. He takes us to the kitchen mid- 
dens of the Baltic and ingenious lake villages of Switzerland. He 
shows us the first farmers migrating from the Middle East some 
thirty centuries before Christ, followed by the still unfathomed 
“megalithic missionaries” who built all over Europe great stone 
burial vaults and shrines like those of Stonehenge. Finally we 
come to the Bronze and Iron Ages when the “‘battle-ax folk” or 
Indo-European-speaking people pressed into Europe and on to 
the Mediterranean in successive waves. 

RonaLp ‘THOMPSON 
George Washington University 


United Nations and Domestic Jurisdiction, by M. S. Rajan. 
(New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1958. Pp. xiii, 679, 
$12.75) 


Technical though its subject matter may be, this is a volume 
that commends itself not only to every student of international 
law, but to all those concerned with the difficult problem of 
bringing the conflicting interests of states under the rule of inter- 
national law. May a state claim that a question at issue with an- 
other state falls within the scope of its domestic jurisdicion and 
is, therefore, reserved to its own decision? May it hide behind 
the sacred concept of sovereignty and, on ground of encroach- 
ment upon that exclusive domain, refuse to submit a question to 
arbitration or to the judgment of the International Court of 
Justice? If certain matters are, indeed, within the scope of 
domestic jurisdiction, who is to decide what those matters are? 
If the individual state is to be permitted to decide that question, 
then the rule of law is seriously limited. If an external body is 
to decide it, then the scope of self-government, call it the sov- 
ereignty of the state or its independence, may be seriously cur- 
tailed, and national interests of vital importance may be at the 
mercy of an international body whose standards of judgment may 
be more or less arbitrary. 


Such are the questions presented by this admirable study. The 
author is to be congratulated upon the skill with which he has 
handled his task and the precision with which he draws the line 
between the reserved domain of domestic jurisdiction, as under- 
stood in Article 2 (7) of the Charter of the United Nations, and 
the wider area of general international law. 

As research secretary of the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
the author shows a firm grasp of the traditional international law 
of the western world. Yet he realizes the need of adjusting 
western principles to eastern traditions and aspirations. 

Doubtless Chapter IV, “United Nations Practice,” contains the 
most useful material of the volume, Section 1 dealing with the 
internal administration of the state, Section 2 with non-self- 
governing territories, and Section 3 with human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, each section being attended by specific cases 
illustrating the conflict between domestic jurisdiction and inter- 
national law. An extensive bibliography cf works in English, 
accompanied by notes on French and German literature, adds to 
the value of the volume for scholars. 


C. G. Fenwick 
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